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Should Members of the Communist Party 


Be Employed as Teachers?* 


JOHN K. NORTON 


PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, 


a the recorded history 
of mankind a ceaseless war has 
raged between those would 
free the human spirit and those who 
would enslave The tide of battle 
in some periods has turned in favor of 
those who would enslave men. His- 
tory records eras when the flame of 
freedom has burned low and well-nigh 
gone out. Hitler forecast such a period, 
to last a thousand years! 

At other times the march toward 
liberty and the free way of life has 4 
peared to be irresistible. J. B. Bury, 
the last chapter of A History of ee 
dom of Thought, published 1913, 
makes this remarkable statement: “The 
struggle of reason against authority has 
ended in what appears now to ‘be a 
decisive and permanent victory for lib- 

*An address given at Teachers College, Co- 


lumbia University, July 19, 1949, in the All- 
College Lecture Series. 
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erty.” Later in the same chapter, to be 
sure, Bury shows some doubt as to 
whether the victory of liberty is as 
complete as he had surmised. 

Even so, it is remarkable that an 
eminent historian and scholar could be 
so sanguine regarding the status of lib- 
erty within a year of the time when 
the four horsemen were again to range 
over the earth, trampling out the hopes 
and lives of millions of men. For when 
Bury proclaimed the triumph of lib- 
erty, the world was on the very brink 
of a period in which the forces of free- 
dom and those of enslavement were to 
lock in a life and death struggle. 

We still live in that period. It still 
has to be demonstrated whether the 
forces of light or those of darkness are 
to triumph. 

The backwash of World War II is 


creating unusual stress and strain, be- 
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tween nations and within our own 
country. At a time like this a wise na- 
tion looks to its foundations. It is a 
tribute to the importance and vitality 
of education, therefore, that it is very 
much on the minds of the American 
people today. To the extent that this 
interest in education results in the in- 
telligent examination and better defini- 
tion of the purposes and practices of 
the schools, the effects are likely to be 
good. To the extent that such a period 
results in violent and ill-founded at- 
tacks upon the schools and the teachers 
who so loyally work in them, harm 
will result—and especially to our chil- 
dren and youth. That such attacks 
have been made on the schools I need 
not tell you. 

Taking account of this situation, the 
Educational Policies Commission of the 
National Education Association set out 
about a year ago to prepare a report 
which would provide lighthouses in a 
stormy period, when some appear to 
have lost their bearings as to what 
should be the goals and procedures of 
education for free men. 

A 54-page report entitled American 
Education and International Tensions 
was released by the Commission on 
June 8. It represents the results of care- 
ful research, study, and deliberation 
on the part of the Commission, and 
carries the approval of its twenty 
members. Below, some of the major 
assumptions of the Commission in pre- 
paring this report are briefly stated, 
together with some of the recommen- 
dations which follow from these as- 
sumptions. 

First, the Commission believes that 


the schools of the United States will 
fail of their full duty if they do not 
give our young citizens an understand- 
ing of the kind of world in which we 
are living. Accordingly, the Commis- 
sion states: 

Young citizens should have an oppor- 
tunity to learn about the principles and 
practices of totalitarianism, including 
those represented by the Soviet Union 
and by the Communist Party in the 
United States. 

Study of such topics should be ac- 
curate and objective, and should make 
use of basic official documents. | The re- 
port cites where such documents may 
be obtained. | 


Second, the Commission assumed 
that some Americans are confused 
that they seem to believe that teaching 
about Communism 1s the same as ad- 
vocating Communism. Accordingly, 
the Commission says: 


Teaching about Communism or any 
other form of dictatorship does not mean 
advocacy of these doctrines. Such ad- 
vocacy should not be permitted in Amer- 
ican schools. 

Rejection of all forms of totalitarian- 
ism by American youth is more likely to 
result from the objective exposure of 
facts in the classroom than from a situa- 
tion in which youth, denied an oppor- 
tunity to learn about them at school, are 
left to be the prey of propaganda through 
out-of-school channels—often possessing 
the enhanced appeal of forbidden fruit. 


Third, the Commission thought that 
the American people in general should 
know what all intelligent teachers 
know—that an enlightened citizenry 
is the first objective of American edu- 
cation. Accordingly, the Commission 
says: 
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The schools should continue’ with 
vigor their programs for giving young 
citizens a clear understanding of the prin- 
ciples of the American way of life and a 
desire to make these principles prevail in 
their own lives and in the life of their 
country. 

Recent history has demonstrated again 
that from such understanding and such 
attitudes there arises a deep loy alty to the 
ideals that have been dev eloped and ap- 
plied in our country. We must develop 
4 oreater measure of intelligent loyalty 
to democratic ideals. We must make those 
ideals more fully operative in American 
society—in economic life and intergroup 
relations and education, no less than in 
politics and government. 


Fourth, the Commission assumed that 
harassed and hounded teachers wiil not 
be able to do what they should in pro- 
ducing intelligent and loyal citizens. 
Accordingly, the Commission states: 

The existence of unusual tensions is 
quite certain to continue to produce vio- 
lent attacks by some sections of the pub- 
lic on the schools and the teaching staff. 
Most common is the charge that the 
schools and teachers are “subversive” or 
“leftist.” Less loud, but still clearly audi- 
ble, are other voices who call the school 
system “reactionary” or “a tool of capi- 
talism.”’ Educators are accustomed to this 
attack from all sides and recognize that 
a certain amount of it is a necessary haz- 
ard of their occupation. However, if such 
charges, with their usual accompaniment 
of “investigations,” book- banning, and 
efforts at intimidation, become too vio- 
lent, frequent, and widespread, they can 
seriously impair the efficiency of the 
school system in disc harging its essential 
functions in American life. The educa- 
tional profession will need, in the time of 
growing and sometimes irrational public 
apprehensions, to explain and defend the 
true role of education in American life. 


After careful deliberation the Com- 
mission concluded that a statement 
should be made which would leave no 
doubt in the minds of the public that 
American teachers have no sympathy 
with the ruthless, immoral, and anti- 
democratic movement—Communism— 
and that American teachers believe 
that a person who officially allies him- 
self with this movement, representing 
as it does a challenge to everything 
which a free man holds dear, is not 
qualified to teach the children of 
democracy. Accordingly, the Com- 
mission states: 


Members of the Communist Party of 
the United States should not be employed 
as teachers. 

Such membership, in the opinion of 
the Educational Policies Commission, in- 
volves adherence to doctrines and dis- 
cipline completely inconsistent with the 
principles of freedom on which Ameri- 
can education depends. Such membership, 
and the accompanving surrender of intel- 
lectual integrity, render an individual un- 
fit to discharge the duties of a teacher in 
this country. 

At the same time we condemn the 
careless, incorrect, and unjust use of such 
words as “Red” and “Communist” to at- 
tack teachers and other persons who in 
point of fact are not Communists, but 
who merely have views different from 
those of their accusers. The whole spirit 
of free American education will be sub- 
verted unless teachers are free to think 
for themselves. It is because members of 
the Communist Party are required to 
surrender this right, as a consequence 
of becoming part of a movement charac- 
terized by conspiracy and calculated de- 
ceit, that they should be excluded from 
employment as teachers. 


You doubtless know something of 
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the response of the nation’s radio and 
press to this report. 

Members of the NEA headquarters 
staff state that no other report ever is- 
sued by the Association has had the 
coverage and the commendation that 
this report has received by the press 
and radio. A tabulation of some 300 
newspaper editorials shows that g1 per 
cent were all the way from favorable 
to highly laudatory. Even the 9 per 
cent which were critical accepted most 
of the report, and disagreed with only 
some part or point in it. The Daily 
Worker of New York City—the Com- 
munist organ—was one of the few pub- 
lications which wholly rejected the re- 
port. This rejection is perhaps its 
highest praise. 

Three paragraphs from a column 
editorial from the New York Times 
of June 9g follow. 


THE ROLE OF EDUCATION 

The thoughtful and penetrating dis- 
cussion of the responsibility faced by the 
American educational system in our 
troubled world which was published yes- 
terday by the National Education Asso- 
ciation is an important document. 
Through its clear vision and pr: actical 
common sense, it should wield a vigorous, 
wholesome influence. 

The report cuts through a perplexing 
underbrush of wide confusion over the 
question whether Communists should be 
employed as teachers. It states the role 
that education should play in the build- 
ing of intelligent patriotism in our youth. 
It establishes a reasonable course of action 
on the teaching about, but not the ad- 
vocacy of, totalitarian philosophies of 
foreign nations. It does not flinch from 
undertaking—in the midst of the great 
traditional burdens already resting on the 
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school system—a major additional duty 
of educating the young citizen to help 
maintain an honorable world peace. 

Here is a charter that should be in every 
teacher’s hands, to fulfill with boldness, 
with the pride of speaking in a great 
cause. We do not expect our hundreds 
of thousands of teachers to put this char- 
ter into practice in their classrooms with- 
out making some mistakes. All that we 
ask is that the mistakes be honest, made 
in enthusiasm and vot in timidity. And of 
ourselves, the public, let us demand a 
participation in the democratic process 
just as vital, free from the hounding of 
teachers who, though loyal to the ‘best 
principles on which our nation was 
founded and grew great, tremble in many 
a classroom today at the fear of unjust 
inquisition and carping, trivial criticism. 
Surely we can rid our schools of the 
Communist and the indubitably subver- 
sive without paying in that process the 
far too costly price of losing our most 
cherished heritage, freedom of thought 
and expression. 


In considering the recommendation 
that members of the Communist Party 
of the United States should not be em- 
ployed as teachers, we might well have 
in mind what Communism is and what 
membership in the Communist Party 
means. After study of these questions 
in connection with the work of the 
Commission, I offer my 
them. 

Communism is more than a political 


answers to 


party. It is a conspiracy w hich would 
take over by force and regulate, ac- 
cording to a despotic ideology, every 
phase of a citizen’s life. It has done that 
very thing wherever it has been able 
to seize power. 

[t tells you what you can think—you 
follow the party line. You follow it in 
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all respects. If it decrees that acquired 
characteristics are inherited, you must 
believe it. If it decrees a theory as to the 
formation and nature of the universe, 
you must accept it. 

It regulates your economic life at 
every turn. Freedom of religion and 
conscience go out of the window when 
Communism comes in. It takes over art 
in all its forms—drama, music, paint- 
ing, and literature. 

It rigidly controls all forms of com- 
munication—the press, the radio, mo- 
tion pictures. It has as its first and in- 
dispensable objective the seizure of 
power by a small group—called the 
dictatorship of the proletariat. It has 
never come into power in any country 
by a clear vote or mandate of the peo- 
ple, but always by violence, assassina- 
tion, conspiracy, and double-dealing. 
In fact, any means, no matter how it 
outrages human personality, 
under the Communist code— 


is moral 
anything 
goes if it appears to advance the time 
when the dictatorship comes into 
power. 

Communism looks upon the school 
and education as especially choice 
means of achieving its evil ends. It as- 
signs a special role to the teacher who 
joins this movement—it is his duty to 
destroy the loyalty of the child and 
youth to his country and to indoctri- 
nate him with Communist ideology. 
The teacher is expected to do this in- 
sofar as he can without taking too 
many chances of getting caught. The 
teacher should do this regardless of the 
subject he teaches—all the way from 
art to zoology. 


This international conspiracy— 
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Communism—has more than 400 mil- 
lion people under its iron heel today. 
These things that I say are not hearsay, 
supposition, conjecture; they are stated 
over and over in official Communist 
documents, and have been acted out 
wherever and whenever Communism 
has come into power. Even the slight- 
est deviation, as the Communists call 
it, places one outside the pale—witness 
Tito in Jugo-Slavia. 

This is the movement which a mem- 
ber of the Communist Party supports, 
and to which he regularly pays dues. 
I ask you as loyal ‘American citizens 
and teachers to acquaint yourselves 
with the facts. Some of the more 
pertinent documents dealing with 
Communism are cited in the report of 
the Policies Commission, page 37. 

y be briefly stated: 
Should there be freedom to destroy 
our freedom—using the school as a 
means of doing it? Fellow teachers, let 
us remember that as much as we all 


The issue may 


love freedom—as noble as freedom is 
—it is not an absolute. We are not free 
to kill, to commit libel, slander, per- 
jury. Freedom and liberty end when 
they become license and begin to in- 
terfere with the liberty and rights of 
others. Further, let us remember that 
to teach is not a right but a privilege— 
and a great privilege. 

We have fought for years to lift the 
standard for admission to this noble 
calling. We have fought to surround 
our work with the conditions and re- 
wards appropriate to such a high call- 
ing. Do we want to admit to our ranks 
those who have pledged their allegi- 
ance and their support to the doctrines 
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and the methods of Communism by 
joining the Communist Party, and who 
renew that pledge and that support 
every time they pay their Party dues? 

For thirty years I have fought for 
adequate salaries, for tenure, for sound 
retirement plans, and for all other con- 
ditions that would exalt the teaching 
profession and enhance its power to 
prepare the children and youth of the 
land for the arduous duties of citizen- 
ship in a nation of free men. I have 
fought for federal aid for education; I 
believe more firmly than ever that it is 
essential if we are to finance the exist- 
ing load of the schools and take care 
of the additional millions of children 
who are about to flood into the schools. 
We should not relax our efforts; we 
should redouble them for all of the 
professional objectives for which we 
have fought in the past. 

And yet I say to you that nothing 
so important has ever been before the 
NEA in my thirty years of intimate 
association with its work, as the issue 
which was joined at its recent Boston 
convention. I refer to the fact that 
when I presented the report of the 
Educational Policies Commission at the 
Boston meeting, the first person who 
rose to his feet in the discussion pe- 
riod began by stating that he was a 
member of the Communist Party. He 
then attacked the position of the Poli- 
cies Commission, while claiming all the 
privileges of an American teacher. 
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The debate that took place in the 
Representative Assembly of the NEA 
was sharp, and the action that followed 
was decisive. The members of the Rep- 
resentative Assembly were not satisfied 
merely to receive and file the report of 
the Policies Commission, w hich j is the 
usual order They de- 
manded that it be approved. The 


of business. 


motion to do this was opposed by only 
five delegates out of the nearly 3,000 
present, who represented some 850,000 
teachers. 

The issue which I believe these repre- 
sentatives of the teachers of the nation 
saw may be stated as follows: 

Shall persons who have pledged their 
minds to an international conspiracy, 
who have given away their intellectual 
integrity and freedom to think, which 
are the very essence and purpose of 
academic freedom, be 
teach our children? 


permitted to 
I do not ask you to accept my opin- 
ion on this matter, nor the pronounce- 
ment of the members of the Policies 
Commission. I merely urge that, if you 
have not done so alre: idy, you acquaint 
yourself with the pertinent facts and 
considerations bearing upon the issue 
of whether Communist Party members 
should have the privilege of instructing 
your child, my child, and the children 
of other loyal American citizens. Once 
you are acquainted with these facts, I 
have no fear as to what your answer 
will be. . 
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Centrifugal and Centripetal Guidance 
Programs for Children 


ESTHER LLOYD-JONES 


PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, 


RECENT study of the expansion 
A and curtailment of special serv- 
ices and programs in 
this country’ shows that 1 per cent 
report curtailment of their guidance 
departments, 16 per cent report no 
change being made, and 83 per cent 
report that their guidance departments 


1,598 cities of 


are being expanded. Most of the other 
special services are being expanded in 
these 1,598 cities, but of the eleven 
services that were studied only audio- 
visual education is being expanded 
more than guidance, and only 1 per 
cent more of the schools (84 per cent) 
report expansion at the point of audio- 
visual education than at the point of 
guidance. 

Let me tell you in very personalized 
terms what this expansion means in one 
school system (which shall be name- 
less), to a little girl whom I shall call 
Alice. 

In the small city where Alice lives 
the Citizens’ Education Association, 
the board of education, the superin- 
tendent, and many other influential 
people decided that their school guid- 
ance services were inadequate. Ac- 
cordingly, a generous appropriation 
was added to the school budget for the 


1“Trends in City-School Organization, 1938- 
1948," NEA Research Bulletin, February 1949. 
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expansion of guidance services. By the 
time Alice was twelve years old and 
in the seventh grade the expanded 
guidance program was in full opera- 
tion—ready for any contingency. 
Alice was one of the contingencies! 
One day the seventh grade counselor 
in the junior high school was review- 
ing Alice’s cumulative record card in 
preparation for a routine fifteen-min- 
ute interview that he had scheduled 
with Alice. He noted among other 
items that Alice’s academic 
apparently very satisfactory in the first 
four grades, had been steadily declin- 
ing. Nowhere on the card was there 


record, 


much information about Alice’s family. 
The health record consisted of several 
noncommittal items having to do with 
a tonsillectomy, fre- 


height, weight, 


quent absences due to colds. There 
were very few descriptive comments 
from Alice’s past and present teachers. 
Alice’s 
cumulative card was interrupted by 
After the short inter- 


The counselor’s study of 


Alice’s arrival. 
view that took place (and it had to 
be brief because the counselor had 
interviews scheduled one after another 
all day), 


notes. 


the counselor made several 
“Alice should have a Binet. 
Reading efficiency should be checked. 
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She looks anemic and underweight; 
needs a thorough physical examination. 
Ask teachers for descriptive com- 
ments.” The counselor, being efficient, 
made a carbon of these notes, so that 
he had two copies, one of which he 
dropped into Alice’s cumulative folder; 
the other he placed in a special folder 
of “follow-up” for that date. 

As soon as the counselor could 
extricate himself from the inexorable 
succession of fifteen-minute interviews 
he began to work on his “follow-ups.” 
He made an appointment with Dr. P., 
the psychologist, to give Alice a Binet 
when next she spent a day at that 
school; with Miss R., the reading spe- 
cialist, to give Alice a thorough battery 
of diagnostic reading tests; and through 
the nurse, with Dr. M. to give her a 
thorough physical examination. 

About a week later the counselor 
had reports from some of Alice’s 
teachers, from Dr. P., Miss R., and 
Dr. M. These reports informed the 
counselor that Alice daydreamed 
classes, seemed apathetic and unin- 
terested, and would surely fail unless 
a marked improvement took place. 
They also told him that Alice was 
about fifteen months below the aver- 
age performance of twelve-year olds 
on the Binet test, but that “she seemed 
abstracted throughout the test and did 
not seem to put forth much effort.” 
The report concluded that “Alice 
would undoubtedly have done much 
better if her full abilities had been 
more accessible to her.” The reading 
diagnosis indicated weakness in both 
speed and comprehension and recom- 
mended guided remedial work in read- 
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ing. The medical examination gave a 
picture of an under-functioning or- 
ganism and recommended psychiatric 
examination. 

At this point, grateful for the careful 
reports of the specialists; grateful, also, 
to a school system that provided even 
more specialists; and also mindful of 
his own schedule of fifteen-minute in- 
terviews that had to be kept, the coun- 
selor called the Central Guidance 
Bureau, forwarded to them his reports 
on Alice, and settled down to seeing 
the stream of junior high school young- 
sters who ceaselessly flowed through 
his office. 

In the Central Guidance Bureau all 
were alerted to serve Alice according 
to their several and collective abilities: 
The psychiatrist saw Alice, found her 
seriously disturbed and recommended 
a series of thirty sessions with the play 
therapist at the rate of three sessions 
a week for ten weeks. Simultaneously, 
the school social worker went to see 
the family. She found a seriously upset 
home where a combination of circum- 
stances over a period of years had dis- 
rupted emotional relationships, de- 
pleted physical health, and undermined 
the economic strength of the family. 
Whereupon the school social worker 
called upon the social agency of the 
community that undertook problems 
of family welfare. The family welfare 
agency subsequently turned over a 
part of the family problem to still an- 
other agency. I have some indication 
that the process of specialization and 
referral continued indefinitely. I am 


sorry to inform you that I’m not sure 
whatever did finally happen to Alice. 
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The counselor’s cumulative folder on 
Alice shows that a great many people 
saw her. She undoubtedly had a great 
deal of attention from highly qualified 
specialists. There are several rather 
cryptic reports in Alice’s folder from 
some of the specialists. At any rate 
Alice did not return to that same 
junior high school the following Sep- 
tember. The counselor never had time 
to try to find out what happened to 
her. After all, when a counselor tries 
to see every one of his counselees twice 
a year and can allow only about fifteen 
minutes for each one (with a few 
minutes in between to make a few 
notes and glance at the next record), 
how can he take time to go back and 
try to follow through on the Alices 
that apparently got lost by the way- 
side? 

A social case work friend of mine 
has told me of going out to see a family 
on the edge of a town, who were re- 
ported to need some help. The house 
was filthy, and in the process of getting 
acquainted with the situation she asked 
the mother if the city garbage trucks 
came out that far. The woman told 
her they didn’t. “Then what,” my 
friend asked, “do you do with your 
garbage?”” To w hich the woman re- 
plied, “Oh, we just kind of kick it 
around until it gets lost.” 

As we expand our guidance services 
is there a chance that we may kick 
our children around until they get lost? 

The Harvard Report on general edu- 
cation statement: “All 
specialism enhances the centrifugal 
forces in society.” Webster defines 
centrifugal as “that force which tends 


makes this 
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to impel a thing, or parts of a thing, 
outward from a center of rotation.” As 
we expand our guidance programs, as 
we add more and more specialists, must 
we yield to centrifugal forces and 
impel our children, or even (horrible 
thought!) parts of our children, out- 
ward from their centers of rotation? 
In the past decade some of the most 
thought-provoking books and papers 
by educators and philosophers’ have 
had to do with the evil consequences 
of increasing specialization. It has been 
pointed out that our whole system of 
graduate education is designed to turn 
out scholars, each of w hom knows a 
great deal about some respectably small 
unit in which no one else is so well 
qualified. Persons so trained who have 
been heavily rewarded for knowing a 
great deal about a little bit are very 
apt to continue seeking prestige along 
the same lines:. attempting to know 
more and more about less and less. 
Undoubtedly there is much to be said 
for a system that provides by collective 
effort for pushing back bit by bit the 
boundaries of knowledge and skill. The 
field of medicine well represents both 
the advantages and the grave dangers 
of speci ialism. In the field of guidance 
we certainly must not rule out the serv- 
ices of specialists. Equally certainly, 
however, we must hold central the 
idea of wholeness—the whole child— 
who cannot with impunity be split up 
into parts among specialists, no matter 
how learned; who must not be sacri- 
ficed to the “force which tends to 


2 See especially books and papers by Howard 
Mumford Jones, Elton Mayo, Alfred North 
Whitehead, Wallace B. Donham, Sir Richard 
Livingstone, and H. A. Overstreet. 
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impel a thing, or parts of a thing, out- 
ward from a center of rotation.” 


If Alice had gone to school where 
there was a centripetal system of guid- 
ance, what would her experience 
have been? Let’s discuss it in terms 
of the city where Michael lives. 
The junior and senior high schools 
in Mike’s town have gradually been 
converted to the curriculum 
program. The plan of organization has 
been worked out so that no teacher in 
high school teaches many more than 
1oo different pupils. The core teachers 
are supplied by the guidance coordina- 
tors with full preliminary information 
about the 25 children core 
teachers they are. Michael is in one 
of the core groups of 25 children. His 


core 


whose 


core teacher knows a good deal about 
him, as she does about the other 24 
also. She sees him for almost two hours 
each day, during which time her 
whole group works together on prob- 
lems. Mike’s teacher is equally in- 
terested in the way her core students 
are learning to work at problems in 
the field of social studies, the ways in 
which they are learning to listen, to 
express themselves orally and in writ- 
ing, and the ways in which they are 
learning to live and get along more 
effectively with one another in those 
two hours daily. 

Each child in her group interests her 
as she watches his or her reactions from 
day to day. She has not only her own 
attitudes 
of the other 24 youngsters in the group 
to help her in understanding a 
fully each child in the group. From 


and reactions but also those 


time to time other teachers, who teach 
her youngsters in other classes, send, 
or give her orally, reports on various 
of her core pupils. She collates these 
reports and also adds periodic notes 
of her own to each child’s record. She 
keeps her core personnel 
records in a locked drawer of her desk 
where they are conveniently at hand. 
Periodically the guidance coordinator 
goes over these records with her so 
that the teacher may check her im- 
pressions of her students’ development 
with someone who brings a fresh and 
experienced outlook to their interpre- 
tation. 


group S 


But Mike puzzles and especially con- 
cerns his core teacher. He doesn’t look 
well, seems apathetic and tired most of 
the time, doesn’t seem interested in any 
of the problems that the others want 
to work on. He doesn’t seem to be 
developing any friendships in his core 
group. The other children practically 
ignore him. 

Since the information the coordina- 
tor of guidance had been able to give 
Mike’s teacher on his preliminary per- 
sonnel record was fairly meager, the 
teacher asked the coordinator to see 
what else she could find out about 
Mike’s background. Accordingly, the 
coordinator got in touch with the boy’s 
elementary school guidance coordina- 
tor and with workers at the Welfare 
Council, who supplied her with certain 
data from one of their member social 
agencies. The coordinator and_ the 
teacher agreed that they would both 
make a special effort to meet Mike’s 
parents at the next parents’ meeting at 
the school. At the meeting Mike’s 
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teacher indicated to Mike’s parents her 
wish to talk with them more fully 
about their boy and asked the mother 
to set a time when the teacher could 
call. Her hope was to combine forces 
with Mike’s home, and work in part- 
nership with his parents for Mike’s 
development. 

The core teacher also began to seek 
special opportunities to gain Mike’s 
confidence. She wanted him to take 
an interest in his own growing up 
process and persuaded him to see the 
school doctor. She told Mike she would 
be glad to talk over with him and the 
doctor anything they wanted her to 
know about his health. 

At the request of the core group, the 
guidance coordinator came at about 
this time to give them all some tests. 
Subsequently, the coordinator and the 
core teacher together discussed with 
the group as a Ww hole and with individ- 
ual members the results of the tests. 
It was agreed that several members of 
the group might like the help of Miss 
R., who knew a lot about how to read, 
so that they might learn to read better. 
Mike was one of the students selected 
to work both in a group and individ- 
ually with Miss R. Again Mike knew 
his core teacher would be glad to get 
any ideas his reading te: acher or Mike 
himself—as he learned more about his 
reading—could give her that would 
help her teach Mike more efficiently in 
his core. 

As the 25 pupils in Mike’s core 
practiced working together they dis- 
cussed recurrently how they ergs 
one another—at what points and i 
what ways each felt the group was 
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most helpful to him. They made 
sociograms to see whom the group 
helped the most and who got least help 
by virtue of the group’s interest and 
support. They talked about clubs and 
athletics and parties; discussed the best 
ways of getting such experiences, and 
what they seemed to do for a person. 
At this point two or three members of 
the group began to take an interest in 
seeing that Mike got more of these 
experiences. 

But reports from Mike’s other teach- 
ers were still discouraging. In talking 
the situation over with the Coordinator 
one day Mike’s core teacher asked 
if they might have a case conference 
on the boy. They agreed that all of 
Mike’s teachers, the physician who 
had given Mike his medical examina- 
tion, the nurse, the reading specialist, 
the recreation specialist, the school’s 
consulting psychiatrist, the social 
worker who had worked with the 
family, and the priest in whom Mike’s 
mother had great confidence were to 
be invited. 

I could describe in detail the way 
in which, little by little, through a 
kind of synergistic process, Mike’s life 
began to improve: slowly, at first, but 
more swiftly as Mike’s attitudes to- 
ward himself changed from apathy and 
hopelessness to interest and confidence. 

Webster defines centripetal as “pro- 
ceeding or directed toward the center; 
developing inward.” I maintain that 
guidance in Mike’s school “proceeded 
or was directed toward the center,” 
and that this contributed to a “de- 
veloping inward” that was strengthen- 
ing to him. Mike probably never had 
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a feeling of being divided up and dealt 
with in parts by one specialist after 
another. He couldn’t have had any feel- 
ing that he was being referred on and 
on in ever-widening circles out from 
his center of living. 

The guidance forces in this boy’s 
life—including wise administrators 
who had set up good basic structure 
and philosophy in his school, curric- 
ulum coordinators who were stimulat- 
ing a vital program of education, 
guidance specialists and coordinators, 
and teachers—all were collaborating to 
keep Mike a whole, un-split-up person. 
And he profited greatly. 

But Mike’s teacher, who told me 
about him, felt that she had learned 
from him—that she also had profited 
greatly. “You know,” she said, “to 
work in a school where one can get 
so much cooperative, skillful help in 
understanding and working with one’s 
students is a real privilege. To have 
the constant help of someone like our 
guidance coordinator, not to mention 
our curriculum coordinator, our psy- 
chiatrist, our physician, our other 
specialists, and our understanding prin- 
cipal, is almost too good to be true. 
And then to get paid while I get all 
this help, r rather than to have to pay 
for all the training it provides me!” 

Mike and his teacher aren’t, of 
course, the only ones who gained from 
this centripetal system of guidance. 
Even during the one year that Mike 
was in the seventh grade core it would 
have taxed one’s abilities to inventory 
all the gains that accrued: to the other 
pupils as they watched Mike get on his 
feet and felt they were helping; to the 
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other pupils because the core teacher 
was learning so much from her experi- 
ence with Mike that she could use op 
them; to the other teachers as they par. 
ticipated in the experience; to the var. 
ious specialists as they practiced team. 
work in the interest of one young lad, 
to the social agency as it learned how 
effectively the school was geared to 
further the dev elopment of its boys and 
girls; to Mike’s family (for a good deal 
of progress took place there), and so on 
at even greater length. 

It is not difficult to see how elemen- 
tary schools and senior high school 
might develop centripetal guidance 
programs. On the college level it is 
more difficult—because of departmen- 
talized curricula, the way faculty have 
been trained in graduate schools, and 
the partial view taken of students as 
thinking machines—to see how centrif- 
ugal forces can be reversed. With the 
development of general education pro- 
grams, however, the college has an op- 
portunity to do as good a job as the 
lower schools in improving its guid- 
ance services. Until general education 
programs are well developed in higher 
education, however, much can still be 
done through improvement in plans 
for faculty counseling, through having 
residence counselors of recognized pro- 
fessional status, through involving stu- 
dents more and more in the direction 
and control of their group life. 

As schools and colleges expand theit 
guidance programs there is no real rea- 
son why specialism should “enhance 
the centrifugal forces.” It is perfectly 
possible, even with specialism, to de- 
velop centripetal guidance programs, 
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to develop inward, to strengthen the 
centers of our efforts, to contribute to 
the wholeness of persons. 

All this, of course, has implications 
for the kind of professional education 
we should be working on at Teachers 
College. Since graduate education is so 
consistently charged with being the 
main influence contributing to progres- 
sive specialism and fractionation, what 
should we do here to reverse this trend? 
There is much that can be and is being 
done throughout the College. It is clear 
to those most immediately responsible 
for the professional education of guid- 
ance coordinators that they must be 
broadly educated persons. They must 
be good administrators in that they un- 
derstand program development, group 
structure and dynamics, and how to 
help people work together; competent 
consultants in the sense that they either 
have, or know how to go about getting 
information that is needed: persons 
who are interested in the welfare and 
development not only of children, but 
also of parents and teachers; profes- 
sional workers intelligently aware of 
how guidance can contribute to the 
kind of education needed for our times. 
Other administrators (superintendents, 
principals, curriculum directors) also 
need a breadth of professional educa- 
tion and understanding if they are to 
be equipped to help guidance serve 
most effectively the needs of children. 
Specialists (vocational counselors, psy- 
chologists, nurses, physicians, psychia- 
trists, reading specialists, play thera- 
pists, rec reational directors, and others) 
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should be encouraged to see how their 
knowledge and skill can strengthen and 
contribute to the effectiveness of teach- 

A specialist needs to understand 
the temptation inherent in his work to 
cut himself off from attempting to 
communicate with those who know 
much less than he about his area of 
specialization. Specialists need to use 
the guidance coordinator’s ability to 
keep them in touch with one another 
and in continuous and effective rela- 
tionship to teachers and the total edu- 
cational effort. 

As for teachers themselves, 
be quite obvious how central they are 
in a successful guidance program. As 
has been pointed out recently by Froe- 
lich* and others, the 
guidance that most teachers are now 
getting in pre-service teacher education 
are superficial and ineffective in the 
extreme. Guidance courses for teachers 
need a thorough overhauling. In my 
opinion, however, teachers will never 
be able to learn all they need to know 
about guidance in pre-service and sum- 
mer session courses. Guidance is one 
field in which cities and towns, as they 
expand their services, should so plan 
that teachers, specialists, administrators, 
community agencies, parents, students, 
and guidance coordinators are con- 
tinually working together to learn 
more and improve their guidance pro- 
grams. 


it should 


courses called 


8 Froelich, Clifford P. “The Basic Guidance 
Course: An Overview or Training for Job 
Performance” School and Society. vol. 70, No. 
1803, July 9, 1949. 
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Educational Progress in Germany 


L. THOMAS HOPKINS 


PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, 


ie the Spring Session of 1947 I had 
the opportunity to visit Germany 
under the auspices of the United States 
Army to advise the Educational Branch 
of the Office of Military Government 
on how to help the Germans democra- 
tize tneir educational system. The rec- 
ommendations were written in two re- 
ports; the official document was sub- 
mitted to the Education Branch in Ber- 
lin and the other report was an article 
published in the Teachers College Rec- 
ord for October 1947 called “Democ- 
racy in Germany, If ... .” During the 
Spring Session of 1949 I was again in 
Germany under the same auspices for 
the purpose of studyi ing what progress 
had been made toward educational de- 
mocracy during the past two years. 
The nature, direction, and extent of 
such change are the subject of this 
paper. 


I 


There are two sharply contrasted in- 
terpretations of the word progress. 
Both agree that it involves change. But 
change has direction. And it is in the 
direction of change that the major dif- 
ference lies. The first theory relates to 
changes in the refinement of practices 
within the existing structure or frame- 
work of the institution. The second 
holds that progress involves a new di- 
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rection with a new framework and a 
new program for the institution. There 
is a vast body of published evidence 
to document either one of these theo- 
ries. But for Germany only the sec- 
ond meaning has any validity. The 
schools as a social institution had to be 
redirected away from their old au- 
thoritarian control, purposes, and pro- 
grams. A new democratic viewpoint 
with a new form of cooperative cen- 
trol, direction, program, and evaluation 


had to be developed. For refinement ' 


of practices within the old authori- 
tarian framework would never produce 
a democratic school system. 

To achieve this change rapidly and 
effectively two fronts had to be opened 
simultaneously. One was within the 
existing school system and the other 
was in the surrounding culture that 
brought the old system into being and 
would continue it unless redirected, 
The reports of 1947 dealt with prob- 
lems on both of these fronts. They 
recommended that immediate and dras- 
tic steps be taken to remove the top 
authoritarian controls over education 
both within the school system and 
within the culture, in order to prevent 
further change in the refinement of 
practices within the existing frame- 
work. They also recommended that 
immediate action be taken to help the 
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Germans understand, accept, and use 
the democratic process in achieving ac- 
tion on their educational and social 
problems in and out of the schools. 
Thus the emphasis was placed upon 
the positive development of a new edu- 
cational and cultural direction with a 
new program for the schools and a new 
way of life in general, both compatible 
with such democratic process. 

To insure success on these educa- 
tional and cultural fronts certain basic 
conditions were necessary. First, OM- 
GUS must agree on a meaning of 
democracy both in theory and in prac- 
tice. This meaning must be so well 
understood that each member of the 
United States personnel contacting the 
Germans can and will interpret it into 
common working practices whether 
he be an economist, agronomist, edu- 
cator, or a military officer. Second, 
OMGUS must remove the existing 
authoritarian controls over education 
both within the schools and within 
the culture. 
complished easily in 1945. 


This could have been ac- 
It would 
have been more difficult in 1947, but 
could have been done and should have 
been done to build a democratic edu- 
cational system. Third, OMGUS must 
furnish an adequate staff to show the 
Germans how to make their school 
system democratic and how to dev elop 
cultural directions by the democratic 
process. They must build an allegiance 
to new group unity. This means thou- 
sands, yes literally an army, of persons 
competent in the theory and practice 
of the democratic way of life to go 
into immediate action on the educa- 


tional and cultural fronts. Fourth, 


OMGUS must recognize that the de- 
velopment of such a program will 
take many years, even many genera- 
tions, and lay plans to continue until 
the job is really done. 

The problem which we faced in 
Germany in 1945 was unique in the his- 
tory of civilizations. We had the op- 
portunity to change a whole culture 
quickly and effectively from an au- 
thoritarian to a democratic direction. 
Nowhere in the world was this ever 
tried before. All other instances in- 
volved the substitution of one type of 
authority for another within the exist- 
ing authoritarian direction and control. 
A British statesman was_ recently 
quoted in the daily newspapers on the 
colonial policy of his government in 
India. He stated that the British had 
taken to India their system of govern- 
ment, education, justice, and police 
protection and the net result of their 
efforts was colossal failure. The same 
criticism could be made of any authori- 
tarian colonial policy. But a demo- 
cratic process is supposed to be dif- 
ferent, and we could have shown it to 
the world. That event will be far in the 
future, however, for we were unwill- 
ing to make the necessary top decisions 
on which a democratic program rests. 
There was no agreement as to the 
meaning of democratic theory and 
practice; there was no attempt to re- 
move the authoritarian controls over 
education within or without the 
schools; there was profound lack of 
vision and insight into the basic psy- 
chological process involved in develop- 
ing democratic consciousness in an au- 
thoritarian people; there was unwill- 
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ingness to furnish sufficient personnel 
to do an adequate job; and there was a 
tendency to relinquish — 
authority gradually to the Germans 
before anything of educational im- 
portance had been accomplished. 

The inevitable results of such a 
course of action are now beginning to 
appear. First, it is very clear that such 
changes as we have attempted in the 
schools are mere refinements of the 
existing authoritarian practices. Sec- 
ond, the old authoritarian controls over 
education in the culture are stronger 
today than they were two years ago. 
The whole cultural outlook of the peo- 
ple has been little modified. Third, the 
democratic process is not understood, 
accepted, or even respected by a ma- 
jority of the German people. Some 
day our government will issue a white 
paper (as it has recently done about 
China) showing all of the reasons w hy 
it has accomplished so little toward de- 
mocracy in Germany. Regardless of 
the future post-mortems, the evidence 
to date shows an excellent application 
of the wartime statement “too little 
and too late.” 


II 


Many proposals have been made by 
our Educational and Cultural Division 
during the past two years to help the 
Germans improve the quality of the 
education offered within their existing 
authoritarian framework. Also much 
helpful advice and service have been 
offered to them for improving the 
general cultural outlook of the peo- 
ple within the existing cultural con- 
trols. What is proposed or what is 
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being done in each area will be de- 
scribed below. 

Our proposals for the administrative 
reorganization of schools is to many 
people, both Germans and Americans, 
the most important direction for im- 
provement. While these proposals vary 
somewhat in the different Laender, the 
common ground seems to be, first, to 
increase the length of the Grundschule, 
or what with us is the elementary 
school, to six or eight years; second, to 
reorganize the secondary schools so as 
to provide for a Volkschule, or what 
with us would be a comprehensive high 
school; and third, to provide free edu- 
cation for everyone through the sec- 
And these are sharp 
culture that 
has had a very limited common educa- 


ondary schools. 
and deep proposals 


tion, that has maintained an elaborate 
system of class schools, that has con- 
sistently charged tuition for educa- 
tional opportunities, and that has 
trained the masses largely in specific 
vocational skills. A loosening and free- 
ing of the system are highly desirable. 

Better phy sical and material facilities 
in the schools are everywhere apparent. 
Buildings have been repaired or rebuilt. 
Not enough of them as vet, but real 
gains have been made. Windows have 
replaced the boards or open spaces, 
seats are available for children, black- 
boards have been repaired, heating 
equipment has been restored so that 
classrooms are moderately comfortable 
when fuel is available. There are also 
more and better textbooks. Pupils seem 
to have an adequate supply of paper 
and pencils. And most significant per- 
haps is the fact that the Padagogische 
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Arbeitstelle are organized so as to help 
German teachers produce their own 
textbooks for pupils as well as modern 
professional books. Such books are al- 
most entirely within subjects and are 
developed by the subject- or job- 
analysis technique which was proposed 
by Herbert Spencer in 1855 and which 
was used extensively in this country 
immediately after World War I. Its in- 
effectiveness for democratic education 
is now well known, yet it is producing 
in Germany these books which have 
more up-to-d: ite content and offer bet- 
ter possibilities for improving teach- 
ing than the pre-Hitler textbooks. The 
best result, however, is that in w riting 
them the teachers are learning some of 
the principles of cooperative action. 

and varied 
proposals for modifying the subject 
curriculum which everywhere domi- 
nates the schools. Only three of these 
will be mentioned, however. The first 
is to reduce the six to nine years of 
Latin and Greek which are required 
of all students in the Gymmasium. 
This will make possible a better bal- 
anced program for each pupil. The 
second 1s to introduce into the curric- 


We have made many 


ulum a new subject, social studies, to 
be required of all pupils for a sufficient 
number of years to give them an un- 
derstanding of the large social prob- 
lems of the modern world, 
with knowledge of their antecedents, 
forces, conditions, and probable future 
directions. This is indeed a radical pro- 


together 


posal, for the top authorities in Ger- 
many have never accepted history as 
equal to the classics in value. And the 
history which was taught had little or 


no relation to the world of today. The 
third proposal is to broaden the spec- 
ialized training given to the masses of 
the people so as to include more studies 
of general educational value which will 
educate them better for participating 
citizenship. In general, the direction of 
all of the proposals for the modifica- 
tion of the subject curriculum has been 
toward making it functionally valuable 
for present livi ing. Reasonable to us but 
radical to the Germans. 

We are helping the Germans im- 
prove their in-service education of 
teachers in order to raise the quality of 
teaching. The common method of such 
education is the teacher workshop or 
pedagogical institute held during the 
summer or the school year. Teachers in 
attendance are relieved of their classes 
but receive full pay. The faculty is 
usually composed of both German ‘and 
American teachers and lecturers. The 
workshops are generally organized 
around subjects such as history or 
mathematics or art, although some deal 
with the entire elementary school cur- 
riculum or teacher education in gen- 
eral or special areas such as child de- 
velopment. The psychology of teach- 
ing and learning in these workshops is 
of the conditioned response type. Fur- 
thermore, theology and psychology are 
so closely interrelated that it is difficult 
to distinguish one from the other, in 
which case the theology 
dominant. 


is usually 
The conditioned response 
psy chology fits very well the authori- 
tarian theology, so there is little attempt 
to improve it. Thus these in-service 
classes are very much like the early 
teachers’ institutes in the United States. 
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American educators are also propos- 
ing to the Germans ways of grouping 
pupils and measuring the results of 
education which have been found un- 
successful in our more democratic sys- 
tem, but which they hope will work 
better in the German authoritarian sys- 
tem. The Germans have always classi- 
fied pupils into grades and further, into 
groups within grades. They have also 
had the helping schools, or what we 
would call special classes or schools. 
Our measurement experts are showing 
the Germans how to use objective in- 
struments for measuring subject mat- 
ter, intelligence, and social adjustment 
as a means for better classification of 
such pupils. They are not helping the 
Germans improve the quality of educa- 
tion offered to such pupils, and the 
Germans are doing little in this respect 
on their own initiative. Furthermore, 
our experts have shown the Germans 
how to improve objective tests in sub- 
ject matter as promotional instruments, 
as parts of the Abitur or college en- 
trance examination, and for use in 
teacher promotional examinations. 
While these activities may be a refine- 
ment called progress within the Ger- 
man framework, they most certainly do 
not locate the functional intelligence 
or cooperative thinking upon which 
democracy rests. 

Observations made in hundreds of 
classrooms, from the nursery schools 
and day care centers through the uni- 
versities and teachers colleges, indicate 
that these proposals have had little or 
no effect upon educational practices in 
the German schools. The emphasis 


everywhere is still upon subjects for 
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their own sake, the subject matter 
taught has little or no relation to the 
everyday living of the pupils, the teach- 
ing and learning are of the low level 
of conditioned response; the pupils are 
motivated by fear rather than by need 
or purpose; the school system every- 
where is still dominated by authority 
from the top. The plain facts are that 
even though the efforts of our staff 
were successful in showing teachers 
better methods of teaching and learn- 
ing through the workshops, little or no 
change could take place in the schools 
as the top officials are not interested in 
such changes. They allow our activity 
to go on as an outward concession to 
school reform, knowing they can kill 
it when such cooperation with the oc- 
cupying powers is no longer necessary. 

The Education and Cultural Rela- 
tions Division of OMGUS is com- 
posed of four branches. The Fduca- 
tion Branch attends to problems related 
to the schools, the Religious Affairs 
Branch works with the church groups, 
the Cultural Affairs serves 
special groups of the people, and the 
Group Activities Branch operates the 
German Youth Activities, 
Affairs, and Adult Education sections. 
All of these branches individually and 


Branch 


Women’s 


collectively deal with problems of cul- 
tural reorientation or cultural penetra- 
tion. The purpose is to change the in- 
tellectual, spiritual, and moral out- 
look of the German people by the grass 
roots approach. It is believed that the 
theory and practice of democracy can 
be demonstrated widely to the Ger- 
man people by helping them organize 
for work on their problems in their 
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local communities. It is hoped that 
eventually enough pressure will be 
brought to bear on the higher control- 
ling powers to force them to modify 
their practices along more democratic 
lines. To implement this purpose we 
have undertaken with the Germans 
many and varied activities, a few of 
which will be cited. 

The Religieas Affairs Branch has en- 
gaged in many enterprises directed to- 
ward bringing all faiths together to 
work on common needs. This demo- 
cratic Cooperation among respective re- 
ligious groups through interfaith pro- 
grams and group activities extends 
even up to official meetings of the high- 
est leaders of the various churches. 

The Cultural Affairs Branch has sent 
many German students and specialists 
in various areas to the United States to 
study democratic practices in general 
and specific problems of interest. Their 
schedules are planned by sponsoring 
groups in this country. A similar pro- 
gram is carried on w ith all other coun- 
tries in Europe. There is also a Euro- 
pean Consultants program which brings 
into Germany specialists in various 
areas from all over Europe. Theaters 
have been put into operation, sym- 
phony and opera companies have been 
re-established, g American art- 
ists have been brought to Germany, 
and a system of scholarships for stu- 
dents to American colleges and uni- 
versities has been developed. 

The Group Activities Branch has or- 
ganized thousands of German youth 
into groups and has established leader- 
ship training projects ranging from 


visiting 


three-day workshops for camp coun- 
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selors to large centers operating on a 
non-sectarian and non-political basis. 
The program is constantly being 
broadened to include a great variety 
of activities of interest and value to 
youth. The Women’s Affairs Section 
has assisted Germans in the formation 
of voluntary groups designed to foster 
social, cultural, and political interests. 
The Adult Education Section has de- 
veloped the Volkschochschule or peo- 
ple’s university and has offered courses 
desired by the students. These, in or- 
der, are liberal arts, foreign languages, 
fine arts, mathematics and sciences, 
political science and economics, prac- 
tical arts, basic school subjects, and 
physical education. In addition, groups 
have been organized in discussion 
techniques, using the local community 
problems for solution, 

Observations of these Cultural Af- 
fairs activities showed very spotty re- 
sults. In most instances “a good time 
was had by all.” But this is not enough. 
Neither is the learning of subject mat- 
ter in the Volkshochschule. 
public meeting to consider any local 
problem satisfactory when the issues 
and facts are not made clear and when 
the democratic process is not demon- 


Nor is a 


strated in the discussions. In other 
words, the grass roots approach is val- 
uable in direct relation to the under- 
standing and use of the democratic 
process by all persons present and by 
all others affected by the decisions 
reached. It will take thousands of 
trained American personnel working 
with German groups for many years to 
achieve such results. 
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There are many reasons why we 
have made so little progress in demo- 
cratic education both in the school and 
through cultural penetration. Some of 
these have already been cited. The im- 
portant problem is whether the condi- 
tions are more hopeful for such educa- 
tion today than they were in 1947. The 
answer is that they are less favorable 
now than they were two years ago. 
The prognosis is that they w ill become 
worse rather than better. Some reasons 
for such statements are given below. 

We are not sure that we want a 
democratic culture or a democratic 
education in Germany. There is still 
no agreement as to what we mean by 
democratic in reference to the German 
situation. Furthermore, many of the 
United States personnel, both military 
and civil, believe that German educa- 
tion is superior to ours on at least two 
criteria—scholarship and_ discipline. 
They do not see why we should pro- 
mote democratic methods. Rather we 
should use German techniques to im- 
prove schools in the United States. And 
many of the top German educators 
would agree with this viewpoint. 
Again, many of our personnel, through 
preparation and experience, are better 
fitted for and feel more at home in re- 
fining an authoritarian system than 
they do in reconstructing it along 
democratic lines. Finally, it takes a 


higher type of critical thinking to 
change the direction of a school system 
and a culture than has been evident in 
our relations with Germany up to now. 

There is increasing resistance by 
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Germans to any change in the school 
system, whether it be authoritarian or 
democratic. In other words there is a 
growing belief that the old system was 
very good; in fact too good to be 
changed. There is no place where it 
can be improved. It produced the great 
men of Germany in the past. The ac- 
cident of a Hitler can be overlooked, 
And he was not really a product of the 
school system. If he had been, the 
events since 1939 might not have taken 
place. So the top authorities within and 
without the school are passively re- 
sisting any kind of change, a condition 
which was not so evident in 1947. 
The old Nazis seem to be coming 
back into power slowly but surely in 
every aspect of the public service, in- 
cluding education. Drew Middleton 
pointed that out in a signed article in 
the New York Times in February 
1949, and on July 11, 1949 John E. 


Thompson of Newsweek gave fur- 


ther information on the same subject. 
My observations and conclusions sup- 
port the statements of these two jour- 
nalists. Some arguments in favor of this 
trend are heard abroad. The old Nazis 
have the technical knowledge so neces- 
sary to economic recovery. They are 
the only persons who know how to de- 
velop a strong government, and that is 
very much needed. New leadership 
will not for some time develop from 
the masses of the people. Furthermore, 
the Nazis are said to hate the Russians 
and will form a solid bulwark against 
them if aggression takes place. F inally, 
one hears. frequently that the old Nazis 
have paid heavily for their past errors, 
if they be errors, and should now be al- 
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lowed to come back into public life at 
the levels where they were originally 
located. Whatever the reasons, the sit- 
uation cannot be interpreted as favor- 
able to democratic action. 

The youth groups, which were our 
best assets for democracy in 1947, are 
now very definitely moving toward ac- 
ceptance of some form of a totalitarian 
state. In 1947 the many groups which 
I contacted were eager to learn what 
democracy was and how to use it. 
Now they talk about totalitarian de- 
mocracy, or a democracy based upon 
the fiihrer principle, or a democracy 
ruled by the most intelligent people, or 
a democ racy that represents some 
strong but humane and benevolent cen- 
tral authority. There are many rea- 
sons for this lack of feeling for or be- 
lief in democracy as we see it. But two 
of the reasons are definitely concerned 
with us. The first is our lack of leaders 
to help youth groups understand what 
our democracy really is. The second is 
that the examples of our democratic 
action which we show daily to the Ger- 
mans are not to their liking. As many 
youth said to me, “If that is democracy 
we prefer a benevolent authority.” 

Our top policy seems to be changing. 
The drive for school reform is slowi ing 
down. The Germans did not want it. 
Our high policy makers feel that to 
push it under the circumstances would 
result in political repercussions at home 
which would be undesirable at the 
present time. Instead the emphasis 
seems to be on cultural penetration. 
This is excellent for the few people 
from the United States who go to Ger- 
many and the few from Germany who 


come to this country. But such a 
method of changing the culture or the 
school system can have little effect for 
many generations or perhaps centuries. 
For the present it is relatively safe and 
free from damaging consequences. 
Finally, in education our relationship 
with the Germans is entirely in an ad- 
visory capacity. At the Berchtesgaden 
Conference, October 7 to 12, 1948, the 
members of the Education and Cul- 
tural Relations Division were told that 
the day of directives was over. Hence- 
forth they were to “observe, advise, 
and assist” the Germans. Not a hopeful 
prospect for the future when advice 
and assistance are not wanted. 


IV 


But what is the prognosis? It seems 
reasonable to conclude that at no time 
in the foreseeable future will there be a 
democratic German culture or a demo- 
cratic educational system. But we may 
expect a Germany organized i in demo- 
cratic form but controlled and operated 
on what the youth called “the fiihrer 
principle.” This government will prob- 
ably be far more human and reasonable 
toward the people than the central 
governments which preceded it. Such 
a government may be able to lead Ger- 
many back into the world of nations 
as a cooperative member. But to 
achieve these predictions will call for 
a continued expenditure of moneys 
from the United States in one form or 
another for many years to come. And 
the Germans for their part must shape 
their political and economic life to the 
realities of world conditions and to the 
standards of living which both imply. 
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The Role of Adult Education in Community 
Development: A Conference Report’ 


Sle insures the individual 
control over the rules, regulations, 
laws, and institutions that shape his life. 
The maintenance and extension of 
such control, which is necessary for a 
thriving democracy, depend upon the 
continuing participation by all of its 
citizens in the serious business of com- 
munity dev elopment. Each must make 
a deep, thoughtful i investment in the at- 
titudes that permit democr racy to exist, 
and accept the hard but rewarding task 
of constantly preparing to meet more 
effectiv ely the problems confronting 
everyone. 

While adult educators in the United 
States have not been unaware of this 
need, they have been primarily con- 
cerned with meeting personal needs of 
individuals, based upon the requests of 
the learner. This concern for meeting 
learning needs of individuals should be 
intensified. 

*For the two weeks of July 25 to August 5, 
1949, representatives of 12 different agencies of 
education, working as a group, gave their at- 
tention and careful thought to the problems of 
community development. They came from 17 
states, the District of Columbia, Puerto Rico, 
and two provinces of Canada. Professors Paul 
L. Essert and Ralph B. Spence were directors 
of the Conference. 

By the middle of the second week the groups 
had reached tentative agreement. They sub- 
mitted these agreements to a panel of educators 
from the fields of education, agriculture, indus- 
trial management and labor for their comments 
and criticisms. In the light of these, the Con- 
ference groups developed revisions. The report 
presented here is the resulting document. 
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EDUCATORS AND 
PLANNERS 


ADULT 
COMMUNITY 


Community planning, in the techni- 
cal sense—traditionally conceived of 
as the development of housing, roads, 
parks, schools, libraries, and the like— 
has, historically, been a_ specialized 
function of expert technicians and 
specialized groups. While technical 
specialization must be continued and 
expanded, these specialists themselves 
are increasingly aware of the changing 
conception of planning and the need 
for educational processes that will bring 
the people concerned into the planning 
procedure. 

Here is an important task for adult 
education to perform in meeting needs 
sharply defined in the persistent life 
problems of democracy. In fact it be- 
comes a way in which adults recognize 
their problems, relate to them, define 
them, analyze them, and map out ways 
in which to solve them. Above all, the 
emphasis is on the method, for that is 
the heart of education—a method of 
gaining information, skills, know ledge, 
attitudes. In this w ay, those in adult 
education and workers in community 
organization and planning find them- 
selves increasingly on common ground. 

In this conference study of the or- 
ganization of adult education for com- 
munity development, attention was 
purposefully limited to two areas: (1) 
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ADULT EDUCATION 


community needs which can be met 
or at least studied by adults through 
organized educational programs; (2) 
types of lay and professional leadership 
needed in making any adult education 
program effective. 


ADULT EDUCATORS AT WORK IN 
COMMUNITY PLANNING 


Adult education is the task and re- 
sponsibility of all civic-minded individ- 
uals and groups of a community. A 
wide variety of groups have made val- 
uable contributions in the past. There 
is need for more cooperative effort 
among these groups. Readiness for such 
cooperation will vary from community 
to community. A primary function of 
the adult educator is to facilitate this 
joint approach to community needs. 

Some specific techniques that might 
be used by professional and lay in- 
dividuals and groups for determining 
resources of a community were con- 
sidered. These included an examination 
of community structure with specific 
attention to adult education programs 
existing, analyzing available community 
surveys, making additional necessary 
surveys, taking ‘adv: antage of pertinent 
research studies and reports. Of con- 
siderable importance is frequent con- 
tact among individuals of varying back- 
grounds. Equally important is the abil- 
ity to use Community resources. 

Several starting points may bring 
community needs into foc us. Examples 
would be a community’s spontaneous 
recognition of a need ‘brought on by 
unusual circumstances, such as war, 
floods, fire, or economic depression; a 
less dramatic program initiated by 
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“sidewalk” conversa- 
tions of two or more persons who 
recognize a community need and want 
to do something about it; the spark of 
organization that may come from the 
impact of an individual inspired by a 
personal experience. More common in 
the experience of the conference mem- 
bers are programs that result from the 
action of community planning groups 
or from the stimulation and guidance 
of professional leaders with a high re- 
gard for the integrity and worth ‘of the 
individual and an awareness of the 
evolving economic and political and 
social structure. In determining com- 
munity needs, groups will frequently 
use those techniques listed above. 
When the process of determining 
needs and resources has been coopera- 
tively carried out, a major step in com- 
munity involvement has been taken. It 
is highly important that leaders in the 
field of adult education be alert to hu- 
man relationships, keep lines of com- 
munication open between groups to 
assure cross-fertilization, promote in- 
terest in and knowledge of the “why” 
of each group’s cooperative planning, 
respect the desires for autonomy of 
individuals and groups, help individ- 
uals and groups to help themselves. 
When people leave formal schools, 
it should be with the feeling that their 
last assignment, that of dynamic citi- 
zenship participation, is their most im- 
portant. It is heartening to know that in 
various parts of the country attempts 
are being made to integrate education 
more directly with continuing prob- 
lems of real people i in real communities. 
An example of this is Earlham Col- 


“crass root” or 
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lege, at Richmond, Indiana, where stu- 
dents are trained in making community 
surveys, conducting recreation pro- 
grams, cleaning up unhealthy spots, 
and mobilizing public opinion through 
the press and other instruments of com- 
munication. In this Quaker school, the 
attempt is not only to do good for the 
communities involved, but to work 
with community initiative so that peo- 
ple may help themselves. Thus, schools 
must not remain or become education 
terminals, but instead, brief way-sta- 
tions on a continuous road of learning. 
Emphasis in this sense for most people 
need not be on leadership, but on par- 
ticipation as preparation for an active 
role in one’s home community. 

The role of leadership in organiza- 
tion of adult education for community 
planning is an important one. A sound 
leader practices democratic methods, 
thus assisting others toward goals for 
community action. Lay leader or pro- 
fessional, it is his duty and privilege 
to guide, direct, and serve those seek- 
ing a common accomplishment. 

Leaders are sought when people need 
to work together on common prob- 
lems, to establish goals, and to map 
work procedures and courses of action. 
This leadership, simple or complex, 
must arise at every level. 

Certain general characteristics and 
attitudes are desirable for leadership 
in a democratic society: 

Belief in the individual and social 
rights and responsibilities of each per- 
son in the community, and in his poten- 
tial capacity to live up to them. 

Belief in the basic pattern of work- 
ing with people. 
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Desire to involve everyone in estab- 
lishing goals, in contributing to the 
work of the group, and in sharing the 
personal satisfaction that comes from 
having contributed to community life, 

There are also specific requirements 
of knowledge, skills, and information 
related to the job; e.g., those of an en- 
gineer, a sociologist, or a health expert, 

The community is the center for 
locating and training leaders, and in- 
service education is the most effective 
way to extend and improve leadership, 
It is safe to say that the best training 
program for lay leaders is right on the 
job, within the community action 
group. Service on a project acts as a 
recruiting or selecting device and re- 
lates training closely to recognized 
needs of the community. Pre-service 
programs should be fully related to the 
in-service plans so that the two ap- 
proaches complement each other. The 
comparative study of these two types 
of training programs for lay and pro- 
fessional adult education leaders may 
be counted on to establish more reliable 
methods of discovering and develop- 
ing lay leaders. 

The respective responsibilities of lay 
and_ professional persons should be 
studied as a basis for training programs. 
The effective use of lay persons calls 
for some professional services. Lay 
leaders should be counted on for 
specific tasks, according to their skills 
and the particular problem, and lay- 
leader training programs should be 
planned, in general, with those who 
participate, so that the reasons are 
recognized and accepted. Among the 


outcomes of leadership-experience of 
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ADULT EDUCATION 


this sort are a more comprehensive view 
of community problems, and a deeper 
sense of responsibility to the commu- 
nity. T here is personal satisfaction also 
in having participated more signifi- 
cantly and in having gained skill in 
Ww orking with and leading others. With 
this come also an understanding of 
inter-group and inter-personal rela- 
tions, growth as a productive group 
member, and, in leading discussion, a 
definite gain in the skills of communi- 
cating ideas and feelings to others. 

Standards for training professional 
adult educators in a democratic society 

call for knowledge of sociology, eco- 
nomics, and the history of business, in- 
dustry, and labor. Study of social an- 
thropology should include the area of 
labor and management _ relations. 
World history, the history of science, 
general and adult psychology, and the 
comparative and historical study of 
adult education also can contribute to 
professional advancement. 

Methods in which professional train- 
ing should be given would include dis- 
cussion le: adership for panels and small 
face-to-face groups, role playing, film 
forums, film lectures and other lec- 
tures, debates, workshops, involvement 
techniques, see-and-learn trips, excur- 
sions and exhibitions. In addition to 
supervised field experience, actual work 
experience in industry is indicated. 
Service on community action groups 
should lead to comparative study of 
community survey techniques and of 
community planning and action pro- 
grams as well as fund-raising and 
budget experience. The central role of 


direct community experience men- 
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tioned above should be continuously 
stressed. 

The critical need for trained adult 
education leaders has not been ade- 
quately recognized by colleges or state 
and local departments of education. 
These institutions ought to aw ake to 
the contributions they can and should 
make to community life by preparing 
such leaders. By developing action re- 
search programs and courses built 
around specific educational needs, they 
have already opened up a broad area 
in which there is room for organized 
research in the problems of adult edu- 
cation and the training of professional 
leaders in this field. 


This conference was able to deter- 
mine only a few of the applications of 
adult education to community plan- 
ning. Indeed, the people of local com- 
munities should continuously examine 
present conditions with a view to plan- 
ning necessary changes or improve- 
ments. Needs for immediate i improve- 
ment and for advance planning to meet 
emerging problems are present in every 
community, regardless of its status. 

Among the many unmet needs which 
the conference was unable to consider 
are: communication of experience, or- 

ganizing support for adult education, 
research (broadly interpreted), mate- 
rials and their use, training methods, 
formal training for professional leader- 
ship, evaluation, and techniques of 
community surveys. 

Future conferences and workshops 
will undoubtedly bring to bear the re- 
sults of local experimentation in solving 
these unmet needs. 
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Edward L. Thorndike, 1874-1949 


HE first time the name of Edward 

L. Thorndike came to my atten- 
tion was when I heard my father say 
one night at the supper table that the 
appointment of Thorndike as a mem- 
ber of Teachers College faculty was 
a “ten-strike.” As a boy of ten, I did 
not know what psy chology was, but 
rumor had it that Thorndike kept 
monkeys in a cage. So it was with 
great interest that I first saw, a half 
century ago, the tall young man with 
thin face and prominent upper lip who 
was destined to give mankind new 
knowledge of the workings of the 
human mind, change the course of edu- 
cation, and bring great distinction to 
the institution which he was to grace 
for so many years. 

The puy pils in the Horace Mann 
School met him when, every now and 
then, he came into our classes to give 
us written tests with curious little ques- 
tions that appeared to have little to do 
with our work. At the age of twenty- 
five Professor Thorndike had already 
taken his full place in that galaxy of 
stars that constituted the original 
Teachers College faculty. Before he 
was thirty-five he had assumed a place 
of leadership among psychologists all 
over the world. I noted, when I was in 
Cornell in 1908, that his textbooks led 
all the rest in the Department of Educa- 
tion. So brilliant were his researches, so 
well-trained were his advanced stu- 
dents, so prolific was his pen, so ingen- 
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ious were his ideas, that students 
flocked from all over the world to 
listen and learn. 

It was a thrill to take his basic 
course. In the academic year of 1912- 
13 he gave the first semester and Miss 
Norsworthy the second; each would 
be in and out and sometimes they 
would share a session. To one who had 
worked under Titchener and had seen 
emphasis placed on color pyramids, 
semicircular canals and taste buds, 
Thorndike’s conception of the human 
mind was a revelation. He insisted on 
the importance of a knowledge of the 
original nature of man (“one-tenth is 
due to heredity”) and the need for or- 
ganizing educational methods and ma- 
terials so as to adjust to, not interfere 
with, and make maximum use of man’s 





inheritance. At that time it was popular 


to believe in the theory of recapitula- 


tion, that there are stages in the de- | 


velopment of the child that correspond 


to stages in the evolution of the race. 
So little children would study the 


American Indian, and bigger children 
Knights and Chivalry—all of which 
Thorndike demolished for us along 
with other ideas of G. Stanley Hall. 

Furthermore, at that time, much of 
education was based upon faculty 
psychology and the theory of formal 
discipline. Teachers would look at 
children and say to themselves that in 
those heads there are certain faculties 
which it is our duty to improve. Form 
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EDWARD L. 


their character, exercise their imagina- 
tion, strengthen their will, develop 
their memory, sharpen their judgment. 
In particular, with regard to reason 
and judgment—the ability to think— 
the great goal of education is to disci- 
pline the mind. Mathematics, ancient 
formal grammar, logic— 
these are the subjects that are par- 
ticularly valuable for disciplinary pur- 
poses, provided they are thoroughly 
and vigorously taught. At that time 
teachers believed in faculties to be de- 
veloped and disciplined minds to be 
achieved. And Thorndike knocked 
these theories into a cocked hat. 
Thorndike was a scientist. He held 
no preconceived opinions. He did not 
believe that one could learn the truth 
by idle speculation or random ob- 
servation. He believed that the human 
mind could be studied and, given ade- 
quate experimentation and precise 
enough measuring instruments, there 
need be nothing secret. To him, quali- 


languages, 


tative difference was merely a quanti- 
tative difference that man had not yet 
learned to measure. What psychology 
needs is less speculation and more ex- 
perimentation. Examine, test, measure; 
introduce one variable under con- 
trolled conditions, examine, test, meas- 
ure again. Thence came his analysis of 
man’s hereditary endowment, and his 
laws of learning. To this end he de- 
veloped his statistical studies and the 
long series of standardized tests and 
special curricular materials that were 
given to the world by him and his 
many students. 

As a scientist he found no evidence 
to confirm the theory that the mind 
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was composed of a number of facul- 
ties. Instead he found a myriad of 
responses associated with certain 
stimuli. Nor did he find much evi- 
dence of transfer of training from one 
activity to another; and what evidence 
he did find, did not appear to be as- 
sociated with any particular subjects 
of study. What a Pandora’s box was 
opened up by the demolition of the 
theory of formal discipline and faculty 
psychology! No longer could the 
teacher feel successful if only he 
taught in a hard and disagreeable 
manner. No longer would a course of 
study be composed of a few subjects, 
the same for all pupils. Into promi- 
nence came adjustment to individual 
differences, study of the curriculum, 
and development of scientific methods 
of teaching. 

Thorndike did not confine his scien- 
tific insight and activity to a study of 
only the child. He made substantial 
contributions to adult education and 
the psychological aspects of sociology. 
To him the human mind was of 
piece; the adult was only a big child; 
and the principles he deduced and the 
laws he discovered applied to all men- 
tal activities of men. 

Mort has shown, in his researches, 
that there is a long delay between the 
discovery of an educational innova- 
tion and its application generally in 
schools. Unhappily there has been the 
same lag in the general application of 
Thorndike’s discoveries. Educators 
who have especial appeal to the press 
receive popular acclaim for their advo- 
cacy of educational practices based 
on faculty psychology, and some 
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highly publicized programs are based 
on the theory of formal discipline. 
Now is the time for the educational 
scientists—followers of Thorndike—to 
reveal these soothsayers in their true 
light and renew the campaign, that 
the work of this great master be not 
allowed to languish through disuse. 

It was my privilege to know Pro- 
fessor Thorndike when I was a boy 
and a young graduate student. It was 
also my privilege to work with him 
later as a colleague and for many years 
as the individual in over-all administra- 
tive charge of his department and his 
organized research activities. Professor 
Thorndike was a wonderful man to 
work with. He was a good member 
of a team. He was an excellent admin- 
istrator himself, careful with finances, 
considerate of subordinates, and ready 
for any emergency. But he was also 
considerate of the administrator with 


whom he worked. He looked upon the 
administration of an institution as an 
agency to relieve him of a certain load, 
enabling him to get on with his own 
work. He was impatient of commit. 
tees, over-consultation with regard to 
decisions, and so-called “democratic” 
administration in general. 

My father admired Professor Thorn- 
dike and looked upon him as a young 
man whom he had helped to bring 
along. I loved Professor Thorndike. 
held him in highest respect, and thank 
him for what he did to help bring me 
along. His passing, after long years of 
brilliant service, marks the end of yet 
another epoch for Teachers College, 
and it is our prayer that we may ‘be 
given the genius, the insight, and the 
zeal to carry on into the future the 
lesson that he taught so well. 

WiruraM F. Russevt, President 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


The Writings of Edward L. Thorndike 


| 2 age the Spring the members of 
the staff of the Department of 


Psychological Foundations and E.duca- 
tional Research laid plans for a tribute 
to Professor Thorndike on his seventy- 
fifth birthday, which would have oc- 
curred on August 31. We decided to 
bring the bibliography of his writings 
up to date, secure a review of his latest 
book, and prepare an article on his re- 
cent work in lexicography to present 
to him on his birthday. Although we 
knew he was in poor health, we were 


T uesday 
During my visit 


his death early 
August 9. 


shocked by 
morning, 


with him two days before, he chatted 
with keen interest about affairs at the | 


College. Final arrangements to greet 
him on his birthday were to have been 
made on the day he died. 

The reports in this issue of The Ree- 
ord are, with the exception of Presi- 
dent Russell’s tribute, those that we 
planned to present to him as a birthday 
greeting, with a few minor modifica- 
tions. 
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The May 1940 issue of The Record 
contained ‘a list of Professor Thorn- 
dike’s publications up to that date. 
They numbered 441, and a few omis- 
sions have since been discovered. This 
represents the publication of approxi- 
mately one book, monograph, or article 
every month, twelve months a year, 
for the period between the time he took 
his first college position and his retire- 
ment. When one considers the amount 
of research which many of them, even 
short articles, represent, one marvels at 
the productivity of this man. The 
range of topics he covered is equally 
astonishing. While most psychologists 
have restricted their lifework to one or 
at most three or four major areas, Pro- 
fessor Thorndike has contributed re- 
peatedly and richly to practically all 
the major fields of psychology and 
education and to many others as well. 
Among his achievements are the fol- 
lowing: making the first scientific study 
of animal intelligence and learning (his 
doctoral dissertation, which marked 
the beginning of animal psychology); 
demolition of the faculty theory and 
the theory of formal discipline, an 
achievement which revolutionized edu- 
cation; development of his “laws of 
learning,” which marked the beginning 
of the end of the mental process (mem- 
ory, perception, reason, etc.) approach 
formulation of the 
which 


in psychology; 
“laws of readiness and effect,” 
provided a basis for a progressive edu- 
cation movement and became the sub- 
ject of the most vigorous and persist- 
ent controversy in modern psychology; 

dev elopment of his theory of * ‘transfer 

of training,” which formed the basis of 
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personal and social utility approach to 
curriculum study; introduction of sta- 
tistical methods to education and psy- 
chology; invention of the “scale” for 
measuring quality of performance, as in 
handwriting or composition; launching 
of the achievement test movement; in- 
troduction of methods of determining 
the frequency of business and social 
uses of activities and information in 
arithmetic, reading, speech, and other 
areas; development of detailed methods 
and materials for teaching arithmetic, 
algebra, spelling, reading, language, and 
other school subjects; formulation of a 
theory and detailed treatment of the 
“original nature of man,” which gave 
new importance to the role of interest 
and “readiness” in education; develop- 
ment of a comprehensive concept of 
individual differences and innumerable 
studies of their character and educa- 
tional significance; extensive explora- 
tions of the reciprocal roles of heredity 
and environment; scientific studies of 
the genius and the trained expert; de- 
velopment of group intelligence tests, 
especially for superior adults, and ; 

theory of intelligence; discoveries con- 
cerning adult learning which form the 
foundation of adult education: studies 
of vocabularies; development of an im- 
proved pattern for the dictionary; 
preaching a doctrine concerning the 
essence of work and play (and practic- 
ing what he preached); development 
of theories of human nature in relation 
to society; study of many social institu- 
tions, such as the psy chological struc- 
ture of large and small cities, business 
and industry; ; and studies in many other 
areas, such as aesthetics, semantics, in- 
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terests and attitudes, vocational guid- 
ance, bright children, minority groups, 
fatigue—a seemingly endless list of ac- 
complishments. , 

Professor Thorndike’s contributions 
to a few of these fields were discussed 
in the May 1940 issue of The Record, 
as follows: ““The Nature and Measure- 
ment of the Intellect,” by Godfrey H. 
Thomson, University of E dinburgh; 
“Thorndike’s Contributions to the 
Psychology of Learning,” by Robert 
T. Rock, Jr., Fordham University; 
“Psy chology and the Social Order, ” by 
John W. Boldy reff, Institute of Educa- 
tional Research, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University; and “Thorndike’s 
Contributions to the Psychology of 
Learning of Adults,” 
Teachers College, 
sity. In many other areas his contribu- 
tions are equally important and equally 
deserving of careful evaluation. 

In this issue of The Record is an ap- 
praisal of Professor Thorndike’s con- 
tributions to the field of lexicography, 
which he took up late in his career and 
in which he was very active after his 
“retirement” ten years ago. During 
this period his publications included the 

Thorndike-Century Senior Dictionary 
(1941), the Thorndike-Century Junior 
Dictionary (1942) the Thorndike-Cen- 
tury Beginning Dictionary (1945) 
E.U.P. English Dictionary, a volume 
of 1402 pages for the British Empire 
(1948), and the Teacher's Word Book 
of 30,000 Words (with Irving Lorge) 
in 1944. The appraisal (see pages 35 


by Irving Lorge, 
Columbia Univer- 


to 42) was written by Mr. Clarence 
Barnhart, former research associate of 
the Institute of Psychological Research, 
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and editor of the American College 
Dictionary. 

During the past ten years Professor 
Thorndike published approximately 
sixty reports, including nine books, q 
total of about 7500 pages of scholarly 
work—more than many college pro- 
fessors publish in a lifetime. The bib- 
liography of the past ten years, pre- 
pared by srg Irving Lorge (see 
pages 42 to 45), indicates that Pro- 
fessor Thoradike was unusually active 
in three fields—the psychology of the 
social order, the patterns of commun- 
ity action and organization, and busi- 
ness and vocational psychology. His 
Human Nature and the Social Order, 
a comprehensive survey of more than 
a thousand pages, has commanded the 
attention of scholars the world over. In 
Van and His Works, a volume consist- 
ing of his William James Lectures 
(1943), Thorndike also expounded his 
general philosophic and social theories, 

In 144 Smaller Cities (1940), which 
followed Your City (1939), and 1 
many articles he applied his ingenious 
scientific methods to the analysis of 
community life. Sociologists and other 
social scientists, at first puzzled by the 
Thorndikian approach, are now deeply 
interested in, although often critical of, 
his works in this field. 

During the past ten years Professor 
Thorndike published much more than 
previously on topics pe rtaining to busi- 
ness and economics and 
guidance. Many of the dozen or more 
publications in these fields represent 
views and procedures of such startling 
novelty that it will take more years of 
study before businessmen and econo- 


vocational | 
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mists can appraise them adequately. 
Professor Thorndike’s last book 

of unusual significance. Entitled Se- 
lected Writings from a Connectionist’s 
Psychology, it represents his own selec- 
tions from the writings of his lifetime. 
A copy of the book, bound in red mo- 
rocco, a gift of the publisher, Apple- 
ton-Century-Crofts, Inc., which was to 
have been presented to Professor 
Thorndike on his birthday, was re- 
after his death. This 
book appeared approximately a_ half 
century after his acceptance of an ap- 
pointment to the staff of Teachers Col- 
lege offered to him by the late Dean 
Emeritus James F. Russell. It provides, 
in some 470 pages, a sampling of the 
works of the man whose influence on 
education and educational psychology 
was dominant during the first half of 
the twentieth century. The volume is 
reviewed below by Professor Mark A. 
May, Director of the Institute of Hu- 
man Relations of Yale University, who 
was at one time afhliated with the In- 
stitute of Educational Research, Divi- 
sion of Psychology. 


ceived the day 
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Professor Thorndike’s major life- 
purpose was not merely to establish 
“Jaws of learning” or to initiate animal 
psychology, or even to found and 
father educational psychology, These 
and many similar achievements, any 
one of which would have given him 
lasting fame, were but means to a 
larger purpose, namely, to demonstrate 
the unrivaled fruitfulness of the scien- 
tific method in the solution of social 
problems and to introduce it in exact- 
ing, quantitative forms which had been 

productive in the physical fields. 
Education, he judged, would be a 
highly suitable area in which to carry 
out this purpose. His colossal produc- 
tivity enabled him to illustrate the val- 
ues of scientific study in many other 
social studies as well. He was magnifi- 
cently successful in his major purpose. 
Indeed, I am confident that the future 
will reveal the name of Edward L. 
Thorndike in the list of outstanding 
scientists of all time. 
ArtuHuR I, Gates 
Professor of Education, 


Teachers College 


Selected Writings from a Connectionist’s 


Psychology” 


Pp" essor Thorndike has rendered 
a valuable service to teachers and 
students of psychology and education 
by putting together in one volume im- 
portant articles and selected portions 
of some of his books’ that “ 


*By E. L. Thorndike. 
Crofts, New York, 1949. 


may go out 


Appleton-Century- 


of print.” 
larly useful to those who want an 
authentic text of Thorndikian psychol- 
ogy, but who have neither the time nor 


The volume will be particu- 


1 The books on which he has drawn most 
heavily are The Fundamentals of Learning, 
° ? . y - 
1932; The Psychology of Wants, Interests and 
Attitudes, 1935; The Psychology of Learning, 
1913. 
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the patience to read through the 100,- 
ooo or more pages of his writings. It 
may be read with profit by soci ial scien- 
tists who are looking for the psycho- 
logical foundations of human abilities, 
wants, and behavior. 

The selections are arranged in an or- 
derly sequence, beginning with the 
principles and conditions of learning 
and thinking, followed by chapters on 
mental abilities, heredity and environ- 
ment, valuations and personality, and 
ending with selected articles on lan- 
guage, semantics, labor, values, and 
Darwin’s contributions to psychology. 
This arrangement, plus the interstitial 
“tissue” of comments which tie the 
chapters together, gives the volume a 
coherence and unity that lift it out of 
the class of a loosely connected col- 
lection of writings. 

Learning occupies a central position 
in Thorndike’s psychology. —- 
mately the first half of this book i 
samples of his experimental work, i. 
conclusions drawn from it, on the es- 
sential conditions of learning. He pre- 
sents materials on the influence of re- 
ward, punishment, belongingness, repe- 
tition, mental systems, primacy, and 
the selective processes. Practically all of 
these selections are from his later work 
on human learning. 

Basic to education is the ability to 
learn. Early in his career and owing 
largely to the influence of Darwin and 
Galton, Thorndike investigated in- 
dividual differences in native abilities, 
which led eventually to the preparation 
of his scale for measuring intelligence. 
He has included in this volume only 
selections from his basic research on 


mental abilities and heredity and en- 
vironment. 

After the first few years of life, the 
bulk of human learning is linguistic or 
symbolic. Out of the abundance of his 
material on words, sentences, and their 
meanings he has included two selec. 
tions, one on “The Origin of Lan. 
guage” and the other on “The Psy- 
chology of Semantics.” 

Although the word “connectionist” 
occurs in the title, there is nothing in 
the book about “connectionism” in 
contrast to “gestaltism” or any other 
general psychological theory. ‘In fact 
there is very little theory in the book 
except in the first three ch: apters, where 
the author includes selections that state 
his view on the nature of reinforce- 
ment (as a confirming reaction) and 
on why punishment does not subtract 
strength from a connection. Practically 
every chapter in the volume contains 
factual material, but not in the detail 
that is characteristic of most of Thorn- 
dike’s books. 

[ am glad that Professor Thorndike 
has included so many selections in 
which he has, from time to time during 
his career, stressed the fact that mod- 
ern psychology is a natural science. 


The mind and spirit of man are just as | 
natural and amenable to scientific in- | 


vestigation as his an: tomy and physiol- 
ogy. Thorndike’s article on “Darwin's 
Contribution to Psychology” was writ- 


ten just forty years ago. In it he points . 


out that Darwin taught two great prin- 
ciples: first that of the continuity of 
life from some unknown beginning 
down to the present day; and second 
that the minds of men as well as their 
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bodies are parts of nature. He (Thorn- 
dike) says, “It is only because our in- 
tellects and morals—the mind and 
spirit of man—are a part of nature, that 
we can be in any significant sense re- 
sponsible for them, proud of their 
progress, or trustful of their future.” 

In the chapter on “Analytic and Se- 
lective Processes” there is a passage that 
I have often quoted to my students as 
characteristic of Thorndike’s firm con- 
viction that thinking is a lawful process 
subject to scientific study. 

There is no arbitrary hocus pocus where- 
by man’s nature acts in an unpredictable 
spasm when he is confronted with a new 
situation. His habits do not retire to some 
convenient distance while some new 
mysterious entities direct his behavior. . . 
A closer examination of selective thinking 
will show that no principles beyond the 
laws of readiness, exercise, and effect are 
needed to explain it. 


“Science 
and Values” he takes sharp issue with 
the position that the role of science is 
limited to helping man get what he 


Again, in the chapter on 


wants and has no part in determining 
Values 
from satisfiers, 
which are parts of nature and amenable 
to scientific study. 


what is good or best for him. 
are derived basically 


They do not reside 
in some exalted sphere that is inacces- 
sible to science. 


It is certainly undesirable for men of 
science to restrict their thinking to what 
is and will be, leaving to propagandists 
and reformers and talkers the decisions 
about what ou ight to be. 


The natural science of psychology 
is or should be the foundation on which 
to erect a more useful social science. 
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In a comment appended to his auto- 
biography, which is the introductory 
chapter, Thorndike refers to an effort 
that he made from 1934 to 1940 to 
make psychology a basic part of an- 
thropology, sociology, economics, law, 
and other social sciences. He wrote 
Human Nature and the Social Order 
(1940) and Your City (1939) and con- 
tributed a number of articles to leading 
social science journals. Yet he says now 
(1948) that these books and articles 
have had little influence on teaching 
or research in the social sciences. 

I may venture two comments on 
this. First, in due time some social 
scientists may “discover” these excur- 
sions of Professor Thorndike’s and 
make good use of them. Second, for 
several years some social scientists took 
a lively interest in “instinct theory” as 
a basis for economic and political be- 
havior, but found later that the psy- 
chologists had abandoned it. Recently 
some ‘anthropologists and sociologists 
have found that “learning theory” con- 
stitutes a much more substantial foun- 
dation for their sciences than instinct 
theory ever did, I cite as one example 
Professor G. P. Murdock’s recent book 
on Social Structure. 

Although books like Your City may 
make little or no dent on academic 
sociologists, yet I predict that the time 
will come when a knowledge of the 
principles and conditions of learning 
will be a standard requirement for ad- 

vanced degrees in the social sciences. 
One of the required readings may very 
well be Selected Writings from a Con- 
nectionist’s Psychology, by E. L. 
Thorndike. 
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The foregoing review of Thorn- 
dike’s Selected Writings was written 
and sent in to The Record just before 
his death. I append here a few words 
of tribute to the memory of a former 
teacher, friend, and wise counselor. 

Thorndike was undoubtedly one of 
the greatest psychologists of modern 
times. He was one of those rare gen- 
iuses who appear every hundred years 
or so and suddenly advance the fron- 
tiers of science. His scientific career is 
comparable to that of Darwin, Pasteur 
and others who, by careful observation 
and experiment, amassed facts that re- 
veal basic principles of natural phe- 
nomena. Thorndike’s Law of Effect is, 
in my judgment, comparable in scien- 
tific significance to Darwin’s principle 
of natural selection. 

Another mark of Thorndike’s genius 
was his ability to relate the principle of 
pure science to practical problems. In 
the field of education, no psychologist 
since Herbart has exerted so great an 
influence on teaching and on the writ- 
ing of textbooks for elementary 
schools, His famous three volumes of 
Educational Psychology (1913-14) set 
a pattern for almost all texts on this 
subject that have appeared since. His 
ideas concerning original nature, learn- 
ing, and individual differences have 
play ed a prominent role in education 
despite the challenge of gestalt psy- 
chology. Toward the end of his career 
he became interested in the application 
of psychological principles and meth- 
ods to the problems of economics, so- 


ciology, and ethics but did not live to 
see the fruits of his labors in these fields, 

I am glad that he was able to put to- 
gether this collection of his w ritings ag 
his last book. It is doubtful if any of his 
students, or any committee of psychol- 
ogists, could have selected and edited 
360 pages from his voluminous works 
that so truly represent his contributions 
to the growing science of human be- 
havior. Although it is not a systematic 
textbook of connectionism, nor an out- 
line of his psychology, yet it does re- 
veal the scope of his basic ideas. 

Some of his students and other psy- 
chologists may regret that he did not 
see fit, or take the time, to write a sys- 
tematic outline of his psychology. But 
those who knew him best will agree, I 
believe, that such an attempt would 
have been out of line with his interests 
and his character as a scientist. The 
present volume is much more repre- 
sentative of his career. 

Thorndike’s contributions to science 
will be reviewed and appraised else- 
where. I should like to end this review 
with a word of testimony and of grat- 
tude concerning his influence on the 
work of the Institute of Human Reli- 
tions at Yale. Those who are familiar 


with the publications of this organiza- | 
tion are aware of the prominent role | 


played by Thorndike’s laws of learn- 
ing, particularly the Law of Effect. 


Mark A. May, Director | 


Institute of Human Relations, 


Yale University | 
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ELDOM does a scholar have the 
S privilege Dr. Thorndike had of 
seeing the ideas expressed in a single 
lecture of his, “The Psychology of the 
School Dictionary,”' so widely 
adopted within his own lifetime. The 
principles of dictionary-making | set 
forth in that lecture which he gave to 
classes in educational psy chology for 
twenty years at Teachers ( ‘ollege have 
not only been embodied in his own 
school dictionaries but have been imi- 
tated in other and more advanced dic- 
tionaries. His own three-book diction- 
ary series (Junior, 1935; Senior, 1941; 
Revised Junior, 1942; Beginning, 
1945),” the most widely used school 
dictionary series in this country today, 
is being used by literally millions of 
children, and has even spread to other 
countries (Thorndike Junior, British 
edition of the Junior, 1947; Thorndike 
English, British edition of the Senior, 


1Edward L. Thorndike, 
the School Dictionary.” Bulletin of the School 
of Education, Indiana University, Vol. 4, pp- 
24-31, Bloomington, Ind., July, 1928. 

2The Thorndike-C entury Junior Dictionary 
(1935); Thorndike-Century Senior Dictionary 
(1941); Thorndike-Century Junior Dictionary, 
Revised Edition (1942); Thorndike Century 
Beginning Dictionary (1945), Scott, Foresman 
and Company, Chicago. 


“The Psy chology of 


1948).° One of the current advanced 
dictionaries, the American College Dic- 
tionary,* is largely based, in its psy- 
chological aspects at least, upon prin- 
ciples learned by the editor from Dr. 
Thorndike. Solely upon the basis of 
widespread acceptance of his prin- 
ciples, Dr. Thorndike is one of the 
foremost lexicographers of his time; 
within fifteen years he prepared three 
dictionaries for the school market. He 
was the first lexicographer to apply the 
principles of the psychology of learn- 
ing to, and use statistical methods in, 
the making of dictionaries. Through 
his original methods and his own great 
ability as a thinker he devised many 
new solutions to age-old problems of 
dictionary-making. 

the Thorndike- 
Century Junior Dictionary, published 
in 1935, after almost ten years of work 
on his part, differed radically from all 
other school dictionaries in the selec- 
tion, organization, and presentation of 


His first dictionary, 


8 The Thorndike Junior Dictionary. 
and edited by P. B. Ballard and H. FE 
University of London Press, Ltd., 
1947; Thorndike English Dictionary. 
lish Universities Press Ltd., London, 194%. 

‘Clarence L. Barnhart, editor, The American 
College Dictionary. Random House, New York, 
1947. 


Revised 
. Palmer. 
London, 
The Eng- 
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facts. The professed purpose of a 
school dictionary is to supply the mean- 
ing, pronunciation, or spelling of 

word when a pupil wants it, and Dr. 
Thorndike sought not only to supply 
the facts wanted, but also to consider 
the probable knowledge and _ ability 
that the child seeking these facts would 
bring to the dictionary. For example, 
a fourth- or fifth- grade pupil looking 
up cow would be helped little by the 
definition, “the mature female of any 
bovine animal, or of any other animal 
the male of which is called bul!” be- 
cause little consideration is here given 
by the definer to understandability of 
the definition to the child seeking infor- 
mation. A fourth-grade pupil would 
understand better these definitions of 
Dr. Thorndike’s: “1. the large animal 
that furnishes us with milk, butter, and 
cheese. 2. the female of various ani- 
mals, as, a buffalo cow, an elephant 
cow, a whale cow.” As can be seen 
from these contrasting definitions, the 
Junior Dictionary was an exemplifica- 
tion of Dr. Thorndike’s philosophy 
that an instrument of instruction should 
be cast in a form which satisfied the 
learner, and that every effort should 
be made to give the truth in a form 
which the child would understand. He 
was never willing, however, to sacri- 
fice the truth in his zeal to produce 
something that was merely teachable. 
By separating the common definition 
from the technical one under cow, by 
providing a picture for the first defini- 
tion of cow so that the child would 
not mistake the animal described for 
a goat, by simplifying greatly the tech- 
nical language in definition 2 and giv- 
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ing examples, he put every fact that the 
child was able to absorb before him 
and thus avoided the false simplifica- 
tions of definitions which simplify 
merely by omitting essential ideas, 
This process of sorting out essential 
facts and presenting them in a teach- 
able order is one of his unique contri- 
butions to lexicography that is even 
today imperfectly understood by the 
makers of school dictionaries. 

The size of school dictionaries is, to 
a large extent, gov erned by the price 
that the school public i is W illing to pay 
for them. Despite the fact that school 
dictionaries use about the same amount 
of material they vary markedly in the 
quality of their content. Before the ap- 
pearance of Dr. Thorndike’s Junior 
Dictionary, editors of school dictionar- 
ies had vied with editors of small dic- 
tionaries for the general market in an 
attempt to include as many entries 
(words to be defined) as possible. If 
the editor is allowed 500,000 words in 
which to explain 30,000 main entries 
and 60,000 meanings, it is obvious that 
he can spend on the average only seven 
or eight words on a single meaning 
(space must be allowed for the entry, 
inflected forms, pronunciations, etc.). 
Counts of children’s reading show that 
children in grades three to eight will 
probably encounter some 60,000 differ- 
ent words in their reading.’ If the 
editor adequately explains frequently 
occurring hard words, there is little or 
no space left in which to cover the 
rarer words. 


* Edward L. Thorndike, “The Vocabulary of 
Books for Children in Grades 3 to 8.” Teach- 


ers College Record, Vol. 38: Part I, pp- 196- 
205, December, 1936; Part II, pp. 316-23, Jan- 
uary, 1937; Part III, pp. 416-29, February, 1937. 
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Thorndike solved the problem of se- 
lection of entries by utilizing his word 
count of the 20,000 words occurring 
most frequently in 10 million running 
words in 279 sources.® His 20,000 count 
was a count of all types of literature— 
adult, commercial, textbooks, children’s 
reading. The frequency numbers were, 
therefore, fairly reliable indexes to the 
probable occurrence of a given word 
in any type of reading the child would 
do before senior high school. With the 
word count as a guide, he was able to 
exclude rare adult and technical terms 
such as fabulist, fabaceous, and fauces 
and devote more space to the explana- 
tion of such hard words as fabulous, 
faculty, and festivity, which should 
become a part of the working vo- 

cabulary of every person. All grade- 

school dictionaries published since the 
appearance of the Thorndike-Century 
Junior Dictionary have abandoned 
their previous policy of including as 
many words as possible and have in- 
stead adopted this principle of devot- 
ing more space to those basic words 
which are destined to be in everyone’s 
working vocabulary and should be 
thoroughly understood. 

The difficulty or rareness of a word 
more or less predetermines what type 
of child will look it up in his diction: ary. 
For example, a child who will look up 
be, for, little, spoon, etc., will have dif- 
ficulty in understanding formal defini- 
tions; on the other hand, children who 


®Edward L. Thorndike, A Teacher's Word 
Book of the Twenty Thousand Words Found 
Most Frequently and Widely in General Read- 
ing for Children and Young People. Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York, 1931. 
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encounter such words as factitious, 
feminine, feudatory, etc., in their read- 
ing are capable of understanding more 
formal definitions, but even these chil- 
dren will be greatly helped if illustra- 
tive sentences are freely used. Dr. 
Thorndike is the only lexicographer 
who has varied the treatment of words 
according to the probable need and 
maturity of the child. For very simple, 
axiomatic words he gives only a pic- 
ture (e.g., spoon) or only illustrative 

sentences (e.g., be); for more ad- 
vanced words he combines a definition 
and a picture (e.g., spur) or uses a 
definition plus a sentence (e.g., sput- 
ter); for harder words that only more 
mature pupils will look up (e.g., spell- 
bound, specification), he is often con- 
tent with a definition. 

Probably Dr. Thorndike’s greatest 
contribution to school dictionaries was 
freeing them of an unreal (to most 
children) system of classifying mean- 
ings. The definitions in the Junior Dic- 
tionary are organized according to re- 
lated meanings because we naturally 
associate like facts. Consider the ad- 
vantage to a pupil who seeks to learn 
the meanings of club of having to- 
gether all of them that relate to a stick, 
followed by all that relate to a group 
of persons: 


1. a heavy stick of wood, thicker at one 
end, used as a weapon. 2. beat with a club 
or something similar. 3. a stick or bat used 
in some games played with a ball, as golf- 
clubs. 4. group of people joined together 
for some special purpose, as, a soci: al club, 
tennis _ club, yacht club, nature-study 
club. 5. the building or rooms used by a 
club. 6. join together for some purpose. 
The children clubbed together to buy 
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their mother a plant for her birthday.? 


With such an arrangement of defini- 
tions, reading one definition helps in 
reading and understanding another. 

One of Dr. Thorndike’s principles 
of dictionary-making was rigorously 
to avoid defining a word in terms of 
more difficult words. It is curious that 
this common principle of teaching 
should never have been employed i 
school dictionaries until he used it in 
his Junior Dictionary. Now it is a wide- 
spread practice. Consider his definition 
of fable: “story that is not true.” Dr. 
Thorndike’s avoidance of hard words 
in definitions greatly influenced mod- 
ern school dictionary -making. 

Another of Dr. Thorndike’s prin- 
ciples that has found wide acceptance 
is his use of illustrative phrases to 
clarify meanings or to force the mean- 
ings so that the child cannot fail to 
understand them. Consider his treat- 
ment (in the Junior Dictionary) of 
facilitate: “make easy; lessen the labor 
of; forward; assist. A vacuum-cleaner 
facilitates housework.” 

As Dr. Thorndike points out in his 
lecture, the construction of illustrative 
sentences for children is not an easy 
task. “It requires not only a sound psy- 
chology, but also great inventive skill, 
to find or frame sentences that lead 
pupils inevitably to the right meaning 
for a word.”® He used the illustrative 
sentence to teach the meaning. Con- 
sider this illustrative sentence for the 
meaning “symbol or sign” of badge: 

7 The Thorndike-Century Junior Dictionary, 
Pp. 150. 

“The Psychology of the School Dictionary.’ 


Bulletin of the School of Education, Indiana 
University, Vol. 4, p. 30. 
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“Chains are a badge of slavery.” Or 
this illustrative example of cozmer- 
cialize: “To charge admission to church 
services would be to commercialize 
religion.” Or this one of affectation: 
“Helen’s roughness is an affectation; 
she really is a quiet, gentle girl.” Such 
sentences inevitably lead children to the 
right meaning of the word. That they 
take great skill to construct is ev ident, 
since it requires keen psychological in- 
sight to write sentences that force the 
meaning of a word home to the pupil, 

The same fresh approach to dic- 
tionary problems is apparent in the 
followi ing statement by Dr. Thorndike 
of his aims in making the Senior Dic- 
tionary. In an inte r-office memorandum 
dated May 1, 1935, he wrote: 

This dictionary does for boys and girls 
in their teens what the Thorndike-Cen- 
tury Junior Dictionary does for children. 
The fundamental principles of intelligi- 
bility, interest, and help to the learner are 
the same in both. This book is not merely 
or chiefly a repository or museum of 
facts about words, but a specific tool to 
provide aid to high-school students when- 
ever they need to know the meaning, 
spelling, or pronunciation of a word or 
phrase. 

The utmost care has been taken to make 
every item of information in it accurate, 
but it is not written to please scholars, 
certainly not to please pedants, but to 
help high-school pupils, especially to 
help them to understand what they hear 
and read, and to learn facts about words 
which will improve their ability to un- 
derstand and use English. A new word 


or phrase encountered is a problem; a 
dictionary should help a person solve the 
problems which that person will meet. 

I have tried in the case of every word 
to consider the individuals who have 
difficulty with that word, and the nature 
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and circumstances of the difficulty in 
each case. The treatment of each word 
js the best solution I can give to the psy- 
chology and pedagogy of ‘that problem in 
language. I have often slipped and blun- 
dered, but nothing is put in this book per- 
functorily or indiscriminately; every line 
of every page is intended to serve some 
purpose of some learner, and the book 
as a whole is intended to do the best pos- 
sible for those who will use it. 


In realizing these aims of providing 
information about the real word prob- 
lems of the high-school student, Dr. 
Thorndike improved his earlier method 
of selecting entries by using the Thorn- 
dike-Lorge count of the commonest 
30,000 words in a count of 18 million 
words.” By extending the range and 
number of words counted over his 
previous count of 20,000 words and by 
listing the exact number of occur- 
rences in the four counts (Thorndike 
20,000, Lorge Magazine, Juvenile, and 
the Semantic), Dr. Thorndike was able 
to make sure that any necessary word 
encountered by high- school students 
would, in all probability, be in the 
Senior Dictionary. The Thorndike- 
Lorge 30,000 word list proved to be a 
necessary tool for the dictionary editor 
in the selection of entries, and now even 
advanced school dictionaries consider 
the word counts in selecting the en- 
tries to be included instead of depend- 
ing on personal judgment as much as 
they formerly did. 

Dr. Thorndike’s most outstanding 
psychological contribution to lexicog- 
raphy in the Senior Dictionary was, 


®Edward L. Thorndike and Irving Lorge, 
The Teacher's Word Book of 30,000 Words. 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, New York, 1944. 
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however, his use of the Lorge-Thorn- 
dike Semantic Count. This count is not 
merely a convenience for the diction- 
ary-maker; it is highly probable that 
no satisfactory school dictionary could 
be made today without its use. Space 
is at such a premium that the inclusion 
of useless information forces abbre- 
viated treatment of essential informa- 
tion. When one considers that every 
meaning in approximately 5 million 
running words in 29 sources such as 
the Encyclopaedia Britannica, The 
Literary Digest, novels, textbooks, and 
similar material has been counted and 
a frequency assigned to it, and the fre- 
quencies keyed to The Oxford English 
Dictionary, the value of the count as a 
guide to the editor in selecting mean- 
ings, allotting the amount of space for 
definitions and illustrative sentences, 
and arrangement of the definitions is 
self-evident. 

Consider the relatively simple prob- 
lem of selecting the definitions for 
amenable to be included in a high- 
school dictionary. There are five defi- 
nitions of this word in the Oxford 
English Dictionary. Which should be 
included in a high-school dictionary? 
By referring to the Lorge- Thorndike 
Semantic Count, we find that amenable 
occurred ten times in 5 million running 
words (2 per million) and that only 
two of the possible five meanings in the 
OED occurred at all, The first of these 
two meanings, “accountable,” occurred 
200 thousandths of the time and the 
second, “open to advice,” occurred 800 
thousandths. If frequency is to be the 
criterion for the order of definitions, 


the second one in the OED, “open to 
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advice,” should be put first. When the 
editor comes to the harder problem of 
amend, with 29 definitions in the OED 
(12 of which have frequency), 
approach, with 29 (20 of which have 
frequency), or set with 544 meanings 
(152 of which have frequency, but 
only 27 of which have a frequency of 
ten per thousand or over), he will find 
the English Semantic Count a neces- 
sary tool. By the use of the Semantic 
Count, Dr. Thorndike was able, for 
the first time, to make an adequate se- 
lection of the meanings included in a 
dictionary on the basis of frequency 
and probable occurrence. His policy 
of using the Semantic Count was later 
extended to the Junior and Beginning 
dictionaries, and was used by the editor 
of The American College Dictionary. 
A mark of Dr. Thorndike’s great- 
ness was the invitation he extended to 
twenty-eight outstanding scholars’ in 
various fields of language study and 
teaching to survey the linguistic and 
pedagogical problems i involved in mak- 
ing a modern dictionary. The w riter 
of this article served as the sec retary of 
this committee during the five years of 
work on the Senior Dictionary and 
can testify to the hard work put in by 
the committee and Dr. Thorndike in 
considering the diverse problems of 


10’The members of the committee were: Sir 
William Craigie, Miles L. Hanley, Albert C. 
Baugh, Leonard Bloomfield, Francis M. Crow- 
ley, Charles C. Fries, W. Cabell Greet, Archi- 
bald A. Hill, R-M. S. Heffner, Lee - Hultzén, 
Arthur G. Kennedy, Hans Kurath, 
Lane, William F. Luebke, Kemp Malone, 
George H. McKnight, C. E. Parmenter, Char- 
les S. Pendleton, Robert C. Pooley, Louise 
Pound, Robert L. Ramsay, William A. Read, 
Edward Sapir, C. K. Thomas, George Watson, 
C. M. Wise, Jane Dorsey Zimmerman, and 
George K. Zipf. ‘ 
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dictionary-making. One of the most 
important problems considered was 
that of pronunciation—a problem that 
had been side-stepped in school and 
general dictionaries. In spite of the 
growing body of linguistic studies 
which indicated that dictionaries were 
perpetuating false information about 
pronunciation instead of giving accu- 
rate and reliable information based 
upon the research of scientists in the 
field, there had been no real improve- 
ment in methods of recording facts 
about pronunciation in dictionaries for 
fifty years. 

Failure of the older dictionaries to 
utilize modern linguistic scholarship 
shows itself unmistakably in the kind 
of pronunciation key they used. Most 
English dictionaries add marks to the 
ordinary spelling to indicate the pro- 
nunciation. Since there are some 250 
spellings for the 4o significant sounds 
in English, some standards for the 
selection of necessary diacritics and 
for pronunciation ¢ generally are neces- 
sary. [he committee decided to ignore 
the old spelling keys and to have one 
symbol for each significant sound, but 
to adapt traditional diacritical methods 
instead of adopting a non-diacritical 
method based on non-English speech 
habits. In other words, the committee 
sought to put the current teaching 
practice in the schools upon a scientific 
basis. The committee reduced the num- 
ber of symbols from 60 to 43, reduced 
the number of diacritics to 12, and 
made it possible, by the use of the 
schwa, a symbol in the International 
Phonetic Alphabet used for a certain 
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key which forced the user to con- 
sider the pronunciation instead of the 
spelling. 

The pronunciation committee work- 
ing with Dr. Thorndike set up the 
following standards: (1) one symbol 
for each significant sound; (2) symbols 
were based natural English 
speech habits (i would represent the 
sound of the i in hit not the i in 
machine); (3) a minimum number of 
diacritics would be used (since the so- 
called short sounds in bat, bet, bit, bot, 
but are approximately 40 per cent of 
all sounds and occur in closed syllables 
they were left unmarked); (4) the 
sy mbols must be e: asily read and under- 
(5) the symbols must be easy 
to reproduce in script (no italic sym- 
bols). Using these standards, at the 
advice and with the consent of Dr. 
Thorndike, the committee was able to 
make the first improvement in school 
dictionary keys since the nineteenth 
century. 

In his last dictionary (Beginning, 
1945), Dr. Thorndike made his final 
contribution toward establishing the 
dictionary as a tool in the classroom 
instead of as an occasional reference 
book. He greatly increased the size of 
type (as he had advocated in his orig- 
inal lecture), 


upe yn 


stood; 


covered a smaller but 
more usable list of words and meanings, 
omitted grammatical material entirely, 
and thus made a book which gave 
answers to the third- and fourth-grade 
child with regard to the pronunciation, 
spelling, or meaning of a word. This 
in itself would have been a major con- 
tribution, but he went farther and 
inserted seventy pages of lessons which 
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taught pupils how to look up words, 
how to find meanings, read them, and 
fit them into contexts, and how to use 
a pronunciation key. Instead of de- 
pending upon occasional use of the 
dictionary workbook or the unrelated 
instruction in a speller, Dr. Thorndike 
put in his Beginning Dictionary the 
exact procedure by which any third- 
or fourth-grader, with or w ithout the 
help of his teacher, can learn how to 
use the most valuable tool in the 
schoolroom, a dictionary, in finding 
the meaning, learning the pronuncia- 
tion, or discovering the spelling of a 
new word. 

Only the more significant of Dr. 
Thorndike’s contributions to lexicog- 
raphy have been mentioned in this 
article. Thanks to his influence, all 
school dictionaries now have readable 
type. His speci ial study of affixes" 
the first examination of the teaching of 
the meanings of affixes and was as im- 
portant in its way as any of his counts. 
He made the picture or diagram an 
integral part of the definition instead 
of an occasional ornament. But these 
contributions of general ideas and im- 
provements in dictionaries, however 
great and however valuable, were not 
so important as that unflagging indus- 
try which led him to prepare three 
manuscripts on the Jznior, and to solve 
personally 50,000 word problems put 
to him by the editor of the Junior. 
Such mastery of general principles and 
such care in carrying out his ideas 
were an inspiration to all who worked 

11 The Teaching of English Suffixes. Contri- 
butions to Education, No. 847. Bureau of Pub- 
lications, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sitv, New York, 1941. 


was 
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with him in making his dictionary 
series. He realized his fundamental 
purpose of providing a dictionary 
series for school children the motto of 
which might well be “Truth, and truth 
in a form which fits the learner.” ” 


RECORD 


In the process of making his own series 
he provided new techniques of dic- 
tionary-making and improved old ones, 

12 Edward L. Thorndike, “The Psychology 
of the School Dictionary.” Bulletin of the 
School of Education, Indiana University, Vol, 
4, P- 31. 


Edward L. Thorndike’s Publications 
from 1940 to 1949 


IRVING 
PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, 


AND THE STAFF OF THE INSTITUTI 


‘yee bibliography is an extension of 
the one published to celebrate Dr. 
Thorndike’s fortieth anniversary as a 
professor at Teachers College. As in 
that compilation, the titles are listed by 
year of publication. Every effort has 
been made to make the list complete 
and accurate. It is difficult, however, 
to be sure that this has been achieved, 
since Dr. Thorndike averaged more 
than seven publications per year in the 
period 1941 to 1948. The list for 1949 
undoubtedly will have to be extended. 

From the beginning of 1941 to the 
time of his death, Dr. Thorndike pub- 
lished at least sixty articles, lectures, 
and books. The range in these final 
years is as great as that in his admittedly 
active years of service. More than a 
fifth of the publications deal with the 
psychology of semantics. Included in 
this field are his contributions to the 


*This compilation had the advantage of a 
careful bibliography prepared in 1946 by Mr. 
George McNeil for his project in Education 
sa 307L. 
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teaching of English suffixes, the mean- 
ing of sounds, the origin of language, 
and his novel work on the psychology 
of punctuation. About another fifth 
was devoted to the psychology of hu- 
man nature in the social setting. These 
papers considered the selective migra- 
tion of ability among communities, the 
status of the gifted child in smaller 
cities, and the relationship between the 
aesthetics of housing and the goodness 
of communities. 

Not that his major interests were un- 
represented. For in this period there 
were articles on the organization of in- 
tellect, the interrelationships of aspects 
of personality, learning, heredity and 
environment, instincts, animal behavior, 
and guidance. In this period, too, were 
published the Senior Dictionary, the 
revision of the Junior Dictionary, and 
the Beginning Dictionary 
British adaptations of them. 

In 1943, Dr. Thorndike’s Man and 
His Works was published. This com- 
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rised the William James lectures in 
which he honored his great teacher and 
summarized his own interpretations of 
the facts about the original nature of 
man and its modifiability by man and 
his works. In these lectures, too, he 
showed how these facts and principles 
may be applied for the betterment of 
man and his institutions, with partic- 
ular emphasis in the areas of language, 
government, and welfare. Rarely does 
ascientist have the opportunity to sur- 
vey and interpret his own contributions 
to knowledge. Just before his death, 
Dr. Thorndike completed his Selected 
Writings from a Connectionist’s Psy- 
chology. In it are his autobiography 
and more than twenty of his major 
original contributions to psychology 
and its applications to human welfare. 

Extensive though these publications 
are, they represent but a fraction of his 
contributions to science and to man- 
kind. Future generations can read with 
profit the published work of this great 
fertile mind. 


1940 


438. Human Nature and the Social Order. 
Macmillan Co., New York. Pp. xx + 
IO1Q. 

439. 144 Smaller Cities. Harcourt Brace 
& Co., New York. Pp. 135. 
440. The Value of Word Counts. 
mentary English Review, 17: 

67 (February). 


Ele- 
60-62, 


441. Increasing Knowledge and Rationality 


About Economics and __ Business. 
Teachers College Record, 41: 587-94 
(April). 


442. Variation in Wage-Ratios. Quarterly 
Journal of 
(May). 

443. On Effect of War on Education. 
York Times (May 19). 


Economics, 54: 369-83 


New 


444. 


445. 


446. 


447- 
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Production, Retention and Attraction 
of American Men of Science. Science, 
92: 137-41 (August 16). 
Vocational Guidance a 
Public Education. 
163-67 (December). 
Who Should Study Economics? 
nonuc Education. 


Function of 
Occupations, 109: 


Eco- 
Eleventh Yearbook, 


National Conference for the Social 
Studies. Washington. Pp. 101-04. 


1941 

Mental Dynamics Shown by the Ab- 
breviation and Amelioration of Words 
in Hearing and Remembering. Amer- 
ican Journal of Psychology, 54: 132 
(January). 


447a. Why We Behave Like Illiterates. 


448. 


449. 


456. 


. Teaching of English Suffixes. 


New York Sun (January 11). 

The Press in American Cities. Scien- 
tific Monthly, 52: 44-47 (January). 
Gifted Children in Small Cities. 
Teachers College Record, 42: 420-27 
(February). 


. Value of the Responses in a Completion 


Test as Indications of Personal Traits. 
(With Lorge.) Journal of Applied 
Psychology, 25: 191-99 (April). 


. Value of the Responses in a Free-Asso- 


ciation Test as Indicators of Personal 
Traits. (With Lorge.) Journal of Ap- 
plied Psychology, 25: 200-01 (April). 


. The Causes of Migration within the 


United States. 


Science, 93: 441 (May 
9). 


. Speech on Direction of German Peo- 


ple’s Energy. New York Times 


(November 29). 

Mental Abilities. Proceedings of the 
American Philosophical Society, 84: 
503-13. 

Teach- 
ers College Contributions to Education, 
No. 847. Pp. 81. 

Thorndike-Century Senior Dictionary. 
Scott, Foresman and Company, New 
York. Pp. xxxviii + 1065. 
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Contributions. Twentieth 
Anniversary of the Psychological Cor- 
poration and to Honor Its Founder, 
James McKeen Cattell. Journal of Ap- 
plied Psychology, 26: 8-23 (February). 
Person’s Intelli- 
gence Quotient and His Rate of Prog- 
ress in School. (With Woodyard and 
Weingart.) Journal of Educational 
Psychology, 33: 221-24 (March). 


. Human Instincts and Doctrines About 


Them. British Journal of Educational 
Psychology, 12: 85-87 (June). 
Validity of Age at Entrance to College 
as a Measure of Intelligence. Journal 
of Educational Psychology, 
(November). 


33: 605-07 


. The Causes of Interstate Migration. 


Sociometry, §: 321-35 (November). 


. Differences Within and Between Com- 


munities in the Intelligence of the Chil- 
dren. Journal of Educational Psy- 
chology, 33: 641-56 (December). 

Thorndike-Century Junior Dictionary. 
Revised edition. Scott, Foresman and 
Company, Chicago. 
Why Study Animal Psychology? in 
Comparative Psychology, F. A. Moss 


Pp. XX + 940. 


(Ed.). Revised edition. Prentice- 
Hall, New York. Pp. 1-6. 

1943 
Derivation Ratios. Language, 19: 


27-37 (January). 

James’s Influence on the Psychology of 
Perception and Thought. Psychologi- 
cal Review, 50: 87-94 (January). 

The Values of Studies in Relation to 
Character. School and Society, 57: 
279-80 (March 6). 

The Origin of Superior Men. 
tific Monthly, 56: 424-33 (May). 
On the Specialization of Carelessness. 
American Journal of Psychology, 56: 
299-300 (April). 

Cost of Living in Cities in Relation to 
Their and Latitude. (With 
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Woodyard.) American Statistical As. 
sociation Journal, 38: 238-41 (June), 
Complications of Associative 
Processes. Journal of Experimental 
Psychology, 32: 501-06 (June). 
Science, 08: 


Some 


1-6 (July 2). 


. The Retention of the Ability to Draw 


Lines of a Given Length Blindfold, 
(With Bregman Woodyard,) 
Journal of Experimental Psychology, 
23: 78-80 (July). 

Relation 
Status of a Community and Its Status 
(With Wood- 


American Journal of Sociol- 


and 


Between the Aesthetic 


in Other Respects. 
vard.) 
ogy, 49: 59 (July). 


. On the Strength of Certain Beliefs and 


the Nature of Credulity. Character 
and Personality, 12: 1-14 (September), 
Aesthetic Life of Communities, 
(With Powel and Woodyard.) Jour- 
nal of Aesthetics, 2, No. 7: 51-58. 

Man and His Works. (William James 


Lectures) Harvard University Press, 


Cambridge. Pp. 212. 
1944 
The Retention and Attraction of Su- 


perior Men. Sociometry, 7: 1-9 (Feb- 
ruary ). 

Interests and Abilities. 
plied Psychology, 
ary ). 

James McKeen Cattell: In Memoriam. 
Science, 99: 154-55 (February 25). 


Journal of Ap- 


28: 43-52 (Febru- 


Euphony and Cacophony of English 
Words and Sounds. Quarterly Jour- 
nal of Speech, 30: 201-07 (April). 
The Fraternal Resem- 
blance. Seminary and 
Journal of Genetic Psychology, 64: 
249-64 (June). 


Causation of 
Pedagogical 


. Resemblance of Siblings in Intelligence- 


Test Scores. Pedagogical Seminary 
and Journal of Genetic Psychology, 
64: 265-67 (June). 

Influence of Differences in the Amount 
of Practice in Causing Differences in 
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Achievement. Journal of General Psy- 
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American Journal of Psychology, 58: 
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Crofts, Inc., New York, 1949. 
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J. Bertram Kessev. A Guide for the Or- 
ganization and Administration of Youth 
Centers.* 


This study is intended to be a guide for 
lay men, and youth, to be used 
in the organization and sen ation of 


youth centers. Youth centers are defined as 


educators, 


places where teen-agers assume the major 
part of the planning and operating of their 
recreational programs. 

The project is divided into three parts. 
The first serves as an overview, a descrip- 
tion of how youth centers originated, their 
expansion during World War II, and their 
present The 
function, contribution, 


indicates the 
and place of this 
type of organization in the education of 
youth. The third part presents the prin- 
ciples and procedures that are necessary for 
the center to meet successfully the needs 
of youth. 


status. second 


Material for the study was gathered from 
observation of selected existing youth cen- 
ters and from communities where youth 
centers no longer exist, in Westchester and 
Nassau Counties 
Manhattan, 
New York; 


leaders, 


and in the Boroughs of 
The Bronx, and Queens 
from 


all in 
interviews with youth, 
parents associated 
with these centers; from a study of available 
literature; 


sponsors, and 
from correspondence with rec- 
reational leaders and agencies; from inter- 
views with professional people in recreation 
and allied fields; and from the writer's ex- 
perience in working with youth in a chil- 
dren’s home, a community center, a settle- 
ment, in church, 

These sources contributed evidence that 


and in school. 


*The manuscripts of the Doctor of Educa- 
tion Project Reports reviewed The Record 
are on file in the Library of Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 
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supported the writer’s conviction that youth 
centers provide a medium of education 
through which youth can participate in real 
experiences s and gradually learn to take their 
place in adult society. Youth centers can 
offer teen-agers fun and wholesome recrea- 
tional opportunities; they give young peo- 
ple the opportunity to develop habits of co- 
operative planning, to learn leadership skills, 
have valuable 
and varied work experiences. Youth centers 


to assume responsibility, 


offer a means of turning the potentialities of 
youth into socially useful action and afford 
opportunities for meeting many of their 
They opportunities for 
young people to plan and work with adults 


needs. provide 
who are anxious to understand and to help, 
learn 
about their children in an informal 


and they give parents a chance 
more 
atmosphere. Finally, youth centers are open- 
ing channels through which vouth may aid 
in the 
Through 
different 
groups are learnin 


solution of community problems 


these centers, young people of 


religious, racial, and economic 
to understand one an- 


working 


o 
£ 
v. 


plaving, and 


other by plannins 
together. 

In order for the teen-agers to gain the 
fullest value from the offerings of a youth 
center, the latter must adhere to sound or- 
and 


anizational administrative principles 


io 
and procedures as set forth in detail in Part 
III of this study. Briefly, these call for sound, 
well-planned community organization and 
support; adequate and continuous financial 
backing; democratic leadership, which de- 
mands leaders who are well adjusted, havea 


keen sense of humor, an abundance of 
patience, ingenious, tolerant, and open 


minds, and a love for and understanding ot 
teen-agers; a well-organized, representative, 


democratic governing body for the youth 
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center; facilities and equipment that are 
suitable for and appealing to teen-agers; a 
varied and interesting program to promote 
the development and growth of each in- 
dividual for maximum usefulness to himself, 
his community, and society; a public rela- 
tions program that is candid, that i interprets 
thoroughly, and that is continually active; 
and a reinforcement of the youth center 
organization by means of inter-youth center 
councils and city- and county- -wide organi- 
zations, through which centers can share 
program ideas, work out solutions to dis- 
cipline and administrative problems, and ex- 
change talent. 

The community that provides youth with 
these facilities and this guidance will better 
equip them for adult citizenship in the com- 
munity, in the nation, and in the world. 


Witte Lee Davis. The Administration 
and Organization of Education In- 
Service in Alabama, with Emphasis on 
Four School Systems.* 


This project attempts to cooperatively 
determine, record, and analyze some aspects 
of the organization, administration, and re- 
lated outcomes of in-service education in 
Alabama, with major emphasis on four 
school systems; and to cooperatively deter- 
mine and develop some practical suggestions 
that may be made available to those con- 
cerned with and having the responsibility 
for the initiation and continuous promotion 
of programs of in-service education in 
Alabama. 


PROCEDURI 


Criteria were developed and applied to 
determine which four school systems would 
be included in the project. 

Two conferences were held for the pur- 
pose of bringing together representatives of 
the systems to facilitate planning, sharing, 
and group appraisal of the job. 

Work activities of the various committees 
and subcommittees of the systems were co- 
ordinated. 


In each system, careful examination and 
analysis were made of local materials such 
as: supervisory reports; mimeographed ma- 
terials; school newspaper files; minutes of 
board of education meetings; reports of in- 
terviews with teachers, pupils, previous con- 
sultants and supervisors, representatives of 
lay public and non-school agencies; and 
files in offices of principals. Narrative and 
statistical materials in the state department 
of education were also examined. All the 
data collected and recorded were reor- 
ganized and edited. 


CONCLUSIONS 

Further experimentation will open new 
insights, but experiences to date seem to 
justify the following conclusions: 

There is no fixed pattern for initiating, 
developing, and carrying forward programs 
of education in-service. 

Adequate and appropriate administrative 
and supervisory leadership is significant in 
the successful operation of in-service. 

Consultants, both continuous and special, 
are desirable and helpful when selected for 
ability and by those to be served. 

The state department of education and 
institutions of higher learning can work 
effectively as resource agencies in in-service 
activities. 

Flexible programs of in-service deal with 
various problems and contribute to the im- 
provement of instruction as well as to the 
personal and professional growth of parti- 
cipants. 

Central planning committee members and 
group leaders are important in the success- 
ful operation of in-service activities. 

Careful evaluation of in-service activities 
and continuity of efforts constitute sound 
procedures for continuous curriculum re- 
vision. 

Reciprocal relationships between the activ- 
ities of individual schools and school sys- 
tems at large are fundamentally significant. 

Members of lay public and non-school 
agency representatives can effectively par- 
ticipate in many in-service activities. 
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It is important that problems selected for 
study be meaningful to participants. 

Availability of professional materials and 
freedom of experimentation facilitate activi- 
ties with balance between discussion and 
action. 


Paut CrLarence Whuire. The Business 
Cycle and the Protestant Church, In- 
cluding a Financial Analysis of 419 
Local Lutheran Churches.* 

This project undertakes to discover the 
relationship of the business cycle to the 
giving practices of the members of various 
Protestant church bodies during the phases 
of the present business cycle beginning in 
1929 and continuing beyond 1947. Large 
sums of money are given by these members 
in the 
employment of personnel and the expendi- 


for various church causes resulting 


ture of funds for new building construction 
and repairs. The purpose of this study is to 
analyze the giving behavior of these mem- 
bers and to make certain recommendations 
for church groups to follow in order to 
attempt to stabilize their own economic life. 

The amount of money given annually for 
local church expenses and for all benev- 
olent causes was tabulated for the vears 
1929 to 1947 and compared with the de- 
crease and increase in national income for 
the same years. A more intensive study was 
made of the money given to church causes 
by 419 local Lutheran churches, including 
an analysis of money spent for new build- 
ing construction, major repairs to present 
plant, and debt reduction. 


CONCLUSIONS 


It is possible for each church body and 
church related educational and welfare or- 
ganization to measure the financial sources 
of support during the various phases of the 
business cycle in order to plan for economic 
stability. If certain agencies, such as educa- 
tional or welfare institutions, were found to 
be insecure financially during the down- 
swing of the business cv cle, steps can be 
taken to establish financial reserves, build 
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endowments, broaden the giving base, and 
organize financial planning commissions, 

Giving decreased in each church body 
during the downsw ing and increased during 
the upswing of the present business cycle, 
This suggests a “Giving C ycle” for churches 
and chure h related educ ational and w elfare 
agencies which should be understood i 
planning economic stability for the future. 

In 1929 building construction began a de- 
cline among the 419 local churches which 
continued until 1936—a 97.8 per cent de- 
crease. The effect of a laissez-faire approach 
to new building construction was to inten- 
sify the downward spiral of the business 
cycle and to retard recovery. It is recom- 
mended that a new educational approach 
be developed leading to an understanding 
of the business cycle and the use of building 
construction as one means of assis ting in 
recovery. 

In order to plan more adequately for eco- 
nomic stability it is recommended that each 
boards 
national economic 


church body establish the follow ing 
and committees: (1) a 
board organized on a nation-wide basis; (2) 
regional economic committees located 
strategic sections of the nation, (3) local 
church economic committees organized as 
a part of local church boards. 

It is contended that every part of the 
economy in the future should aid in main- 
Since the Pro- 
testant church and its church-related edu- 


taining economic balance. 


cational and welfare agencies employ large 
numbers of persons, every effort should be 
made to maintain economic equilibrium dur- 
to the 
end that there may be constant employment. 


ing all phases of the business cycle 


Grorce Epwarp Sueparp. A Study of 
State Organizations Conducting Pro- 
crams of Interscholastic Athletics, with 
Particular Implications for North Caro- 
lina.* 

Because of the rapid expansion of inter- 
scholastic athletics since the war, this study 
was undertaken in an effort to provide as- 


sistance in the guidance of this ph: ise of 


_ 
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the secondary school program. By making 
q critical analysis of the current regula- 
tions in the forty-eight state associations 
conducting interscholastic athletics, it was 
hoped that valid recommendations could be 
made for more uniformity in their practices. 
Finally, it was hoped that this study might 
be of specific assistance to a committee en- 
gaged in the reorganization of the High 
School Athletic Association in the State 
of North Carolina. 

Procedures followed in making this study 
were: (1) critical study and comparison of 
the constitutions and bylaws of the forty- 
eight associations conducting state-wide 
programs of interscholastic athletics; (2) 
reading books, periodicals, and other pub- 
lications dealing with the administration of 
secondary schools, secondary-school ath- 
letics, and the contributions that competi- 
tive athletics should make to the general 
education of secondary school youth; (3) 
interviews and correspondence with recog- 
nized leaders in interscholastic athletics and 
education; (4) a three-day visit to the head- 
quarters of The National Federation of 
State High School Athletic Associations in 
Chicago; (5) visits to a number of state 
high school athletic association offices; and 
(6) a questionnaire to the chief state school 
officers of the forty-eight states. 

Among the major findings of this study 
are the following: (1) A majority of the 
present problems in connection with inter- 
scholastic athletics are due to faulty or in- 
adequate leadership. (2) Competitive ath- 
letics in the secondary school program can 
be justified only as they attain previously 
established objectives that are in harmony 
with the accepted objectives of general edu- 
cation. (3) Interscholastic athletics are 
clearly established in the secondary school 
program from a legal standpoint. (4) State 
associations conducting interscholastic ath- 
letics are legal entities, but their official 
status in the public school structure, with 
few exceptions, is not clear. (5) State as- 
sociations probably function more effec- 
tively outside the immediate jurisdiction 
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of state departments of education. (6) The 
majority of chief state school officers in the 
forty-eight states prefer a separation be- 
tween state departments of education and 
state high school athletic associations. (7) 
There should be close cooperation between 
state departments of education and _ state 
high-school athletic associations in order 
that educational benefits of the program 
may be more fully realized. (8) Regulations 
of these associations should serve as guides 
to secondary school administrators in con- 
ducting their programs of interscholastic 
athletics. (9) The scope of services of most 
of these associations could be enlarged both 
qualitatively and quantitatively. (10) A 
constitution and bylaws for the North Caro- 
lina High School Athletic Association was 
proposed which, it is believed, will enable 
this Association to serve more effectively 
the secondary school youth of that state. 
(11) State associations conducting inter- 
scholastic athletic programs have played a 
significant role in protecting the welfare of 
participants in their programs and in fur- 
thering the educational values of inter- 
scholastic athletic competition. (12) The 
National Federation of State High School 
Athletic Associations has made worth-while 
contributions in coordinating the efforts of 
the respective state associations in elevating 
the plane of interscholastic athletic com- 
petition. 


Watter NorMAn Foster. Camping Ap- 
plied to Physically Handicapped In- 
dividuals.* 

The term “physical handicap” as used in 
this project report includes the following 
defects: (1) orthopedic, (2) blindness and 
partial loss of sight; (3) deafness and im- 
paired hearing; and (4) lowered vitality, 
including tubercular and cardiac defects. 

The major issues related to the subject 
are discussed under the following headings: 
Introduction; Personnel and Its Functions; 
Facilities and Equipment, Application and 
Admission of Handicapped Children to 
Camps; Camper Experiences in Special 
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Camps; and Camps Which Accept Handi- 
capped Individuals. Information contained 
in the project was obtained from letters of 
inquiry, observation of 
camps, inspection of camp records, and dis- 
cussions with campers and persons interested 
and working in the field of camping. 

The introductory chapter reveals that 
every year more and more handicapped 
children with various types and degrees of 


questionnaires, 


physical handicaps are given the opportunity 
to go camping in special segregated camps 
and in general camps. In a large measure 
this has been brought about by the realiza- 
tion that handicapped children are funda- 
mentally the same as other children. De- 
spite the great strides that have been made 
in this phase of camping in recent years, 
there is need for more camps, both special 
and general, which will accept handicapped 
children. Also, there is need for information 
which will help camps to provide facilities, 
personnel, and experiences to meet the needs 
of handicapped campers and which will 
guide them in selecting these children for 
camping. 

The second chapter discusses the per- 
sonnel needed in any camp and the special 
personnel needed in a special camp (physi- 
cal therapists, for example), to provide 
the attention and care which many handi- 
capped children need beyond that given to 
other children. The responsibilities of camp 
personnel are stated and qualifications for 
various positions are suggested. 

In the third chapter the special features 
and modifications in facilities needed in 
camps to accommodate handicapped _ chil- 
dren are discussed. For example, the ground 
should be level, cabins should provide more 
space than ordinary cabins and should be 
constructed with ramps. Lowered or raised 
rooms should be avoided, handrails and 
special furniture should be provided if 
necessary, and double-deck bunks should 
not be used. 


A guide for admitting handicapped chil- 
dren to special camps and general camps is 
presented in Chapter IV. It suggests a pro- 
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cedure for admission and also contains 
sample letters and forms. 

The discussion of “Camper Experiences 
in Special Camps” points out that handi- 
capped children can participate in prac- 
tically any indoor or outdoor game or camp 
activity if modifications are made for their 
handicaps. Examples of some modified 
games are cited. 

A list of camps throughout the United 
States which accept handicapped children 
is included in Chapter VI. This list will 
probably be of greatest assistance to those 
who conduct general camps but who in- 
tend to admit handicapped children. 

Those who are planning to_ establish 
special camps will find help in the material 
on facilities and equipment. All camp per- 
sonnel may derive encouragement and ideas 
from the camper experiences cited and from 
the attitude expressed throughout the re- 
port that handicapped children are funda- 
mentally the same as other children and that 
they need camping for the same reasons as 
other children. Handicapped children want 
to go camping too. 


Ruopa Orr. 
Halls.+ 


The aim of this project is to describe the 


Counseling in Residence 


need and the opportunities for counseling 
in dormitories and to treat briefly the 
knowledge and skills involved. Numerous 
concrete examples of counseling help to 
clarify this personnel service and to keep 
the focus on the dormitory setting for con- 
seling. It is written in non-technical lan- 
guage and takes a middle-of-the-road _posi- 
tion in the current controversy between 
directive and non-directive counseling. In 
brief, it suggests ways in which heads of 
college residence halls may meet the needs 
of students through counseling. 

In view of the interrelatedness of coun- 
seling and the social program, it may seem 
artificial to separate them, as has been done 


tTo be published by Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 
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in this handbook. The reason for doing so is 
to give more emphasis to counseling, an 
aspect of personnel work which has received 
less recognition in descriptions of residence 
hall work. By focusing attention on counsel- 
ing and by giving illustrations of real coun- 
seling situations, this book may increase un- 
derstanding of the nature of counseling in 
the dormitory, and may stimulate explora- 
tion of its potentialities and the develop- 
ment of improved procedures. 

The sources of data include: (1) a sur- 
vey of the literature on counseling and on 
dormitory work; (2) a questionnaire filled 
out by twenty colleges and universities, giv- 
ing concrete examples of dormitory coun- 
seling, types of problems found, and sources 
for referral; (3) questionnaires filled out by, 
and interviews with, dormitory students, 
vielding data regarding student reactions to 
counseling and their need for counseling; 
(4) recorded interviews and other contacts 
with dormitory students; (5) the author’s 
years of experience as teacher, faculty ad- 
viser, and dormitory counselor. 


CONCLUSIONS 


In the dormitory, many levels and many 
kinds of counseling are possible. The dormi- 
tory counselor’s primary function is to help 
every girl to reach her maximum develop- 
ment. The real or potential leaders among 
the students, those who seem to be using 
their abilities and energy most effectively, 
are often the most eager for counseling as- 
sistance and able to make the best use of it. 
Sometimes these girls seek guidance in help- 
ing other girls to get the most out of college 
life. Thus, counseling is preventive or de- 
velopmental, not merely remedial. 

Dormitory students have expressed the 
need for counseling. They have found heads 
of residence helpful in providing adequate 
social outlets for individuals, assisting stu- 
dent leaders, talking over problems of room- 
mates, relations with the opposite sex, per- 
sonal adjustment, academic difficulties, and 
vocational plans and part-time work. Sen- 
iors and sophomores said that they wanted 
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in the dormitory a friendly and sympathetic 
adult who knows and understands students 
and with whom they may discuss any per- 
sonal matters frankly, and without fear of 
criticism. They also recognize the import- 
ance of considering the needs and back- 
ground of the individual in treating dis- 
cipline problems. 

In order to be successful, the dormitory 
counselor should have a background knowl- 
edge of the influence of the culture on the 
students, the “basic needs” of adoles- 
cents, major adolescent adjustments, and 
problems of special groups. Most important 
of all is the understanding of the individual 
students in the dormitory. In order to gain 
this understanding, the dormitory counselor 
should be skillful in interviewing and other 
counseling techniques, in using group activi- 
ties as an instrument of adjustment, and in 
obtaining help from deans, doctors, faculty 
members, and other adults. 

Since dormitories are natural centers for 
education in the art of human relations, and 
since counseling aims to liberate the in- 
dividual from her fears, worries, and other 
limitations, this work of the dormitory coun- 
selor assumes great significance. By means 
of it, students are helped to become hap- 
pier, more adequate persons and, hence, co- 
operative members of a social group. 


Davin Fpcar MAanoopn. Supplementary 
Readings in the Social Foundations of 
Education.* 


“Supplementary Readings in the Social 
Foundations of Education,” attempts to pro- 
vide basic reading materials for students 
of the social foundations of education in 
the teacher-training institutions of the 
Canadian prairie provinces. Two sections 
(1) Some Historical Elements in the Prairie 
Culture, and (2) Social, Economic, and 
Cultural Patterns of Western Canada com- 
prise the subject matter of the present study. 

Procedure in carrying out the study has 
consisted of an extensive survey of the ma- 
terials available, chiefly in Columbia Uni- 
versity Library and New York Public 
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Library. A considerable amount of material 
was also secured directly from government 
and university departments in Canada, from 
Canadian libraries on inter-library loan, and 
from various organized groups in Canada 
which had literature available. Specific 
criteria were utilized in making selections 
of excerpts. 

The historical elements selected as of 
major importance in the prairie social scene 
are the following: (a) the people of the 
region, early settlement, diversity of cul- 
tural background, and population trends; 
(b) the development of farmer organization 
and cooperative activity, particularly co- 
operative marketing organizations; (c) the 
evolving pattern of political activity and 
achievement in the prairie region, includ- 
ing extensive reference to national political 
parties and programs and the bearing these 


have had on western Canada; (d) the back. 
ground and development of the public 
school system on the prairies, including both 
defects and problems which have charac- 
terized western Canadian education to date, 
It is clear that these four areas do not in- 
clude all the historical elements which might 
de dealt with. They appear to be the most 
important, however, from the standpoint 
of understanding the prairie culture, and 
they represent areas that are ignored to a 
large extent in the conventional history 
textbooks and social studies courses. 

The larger section devoted to social, eco- 
nomic, and cultural patterns includes a treat- 
ment of agriculture, the basic industry of 
the region, industrial development, changes 
in the role of government, the current 
situation with regard to education, social 


services, and cultural developments. 
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Division I 


Foundations of Education 


SOCIAL AND PHILOSOPHICAL 
FOUNDATIONS 


Tuis summer, Professor Goodwin Watson 
was in charge of the school program at 
Annecy University, near Geneva, Switzer- 
land, one of three universities which co- 
sponsored student courses with the New 
School for Social Research. The other cen- 
ters were Nottingham University in Eng- 
land and the Sorbonne in Paris. Professor 
Watson directed the program for three ses- 
sions of two weeks each and taught a course 
in International Relations. His students 
Economic and Social Council 
meeting in Geneva and other international 


visited the 
agencies. 
During his stay in Europe, Professor Wat- 
son talked with many of the study groups 
World 


University 


organized under the auspices of 
Studytours of the Columbia 
Travel He met with 
Switzerland and with others in Rome, Aus- 
tria, Belgium and Holland. 


Service. groups in 


Education for a New Japan by Professor 
Robert King Hall was recently published 
by the Yale University Press. It deals with 
the complicated problems faced in attempt- 
ing to remodel the Japanese educational sys- 
tem. Professor Hall points out that the 
breaking down of thought control exercised 
by the Japanese Ministry of Education over 
teachers and students will be the most diffi- 
cult reform undertaken. He adds that posi- 
tive Allied action is needed to overcome 
this obstacle. 
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Professor Hall also advocates the substitu- 
tion of the Roman alphabet for the Japanese 
ideographs. He declares that “the written 
form of Japanese is simply too inefficient 
to be continued if Japan is to compete with 
occidental nations. It may well be that her 
cultural survival is at stake.” 


PSYCHOLOGICAL FOUNDATIONS 
AND EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 


Tue death of Professor Emeritus Edward 
Lee Thorndike on August 9 came as a shock 
to educators all over the world. Dr. Thorn- 
dike, educational and experimental psychol- 
ogist, died of a stroke at his home in Mont- 
rose, N. Y. “Father of educational psychol- 
ogy”; experimentalist in the field of animal 
and human behavior; pioneer of adult edu- 
cation; author of over 450 books and articles 
he wielded a lasting influence. 


Five Teachers College professors who at- 
tended the annual meeting of the American 
Psychological Association in Denver during 
the week of September 4 were Professors 
Arthur I. Gates, Arthur T. Jersild, Irving 
Lorge, Percival M. Symonds, and Goodwin 
Watson. They participated in the programs 
and business meetings of the Division of 
Educational Psychology. 


Division II 
Administration and Guidance 
EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION 


At the 87th annual convention of the NEA 
held in Boston in July, Professor John K. 
Norton, head of the 


Education Policies 
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Division III 


Commission, presented the group’s report to 
the convention delegates. Stating that mem- 
bers of the Communist Party should be 
barred from the teaching profession, the re- 
port was approved by an overwhelming 
majority. 


A three-week conference on rural education 
was held at the College this summer to de- 
vise a program for informing the public of 
the rural teacher’s problems. The confer- 
ence was under the direction of Professor 
Frank W. Cyr, and was attended by 35 rural 
education experts. 

Professor Norton spoke at a mass rally for 
Federal Aid to Education sponsored by the 
conference and held in the Horace Mann 
Auditorium on August 4. Dr. Howard Daw- 
son, Director of Rural Services, NEA, ap- 
peared on the program with Professor Nor- 
ton. 


Former U. S. Commissioner of Education 
John W. Studebaker addressed a gathering 
of summer students at McMillin Theatre on 
July 12. Dr. Studebaker, who was a lecturer 
at the College this spring, warned against 
the increasing centralization of education. 
He stated that such control is “destructive to 
the security and enlarging freedoms we 
seek.” 


Tue national conference of Professors of 
Educational Administration held at Clear 
Lake, Wis., from August 25 to 30 was at- 
tended by Professors Daniel R. Davies and 
Paul R. Mort. The meeting was held under 
the auspices of the Kellogg Foundation. 
Professor Davies was appointed by the con- 
ference as chairman for one year of a 
Special Study Committee. He is also a 
member of the nine-man executive commit- 
tee and the treasurer of the organization. 

Professor Davies’ first book has been pub- 
lished by Chartwell House, Inc. It was writ- 
ten in collaboration with Dr. Fred Hosler, 
Superintendent of Schools in Oklahoma 
City, Okla., and is entitled The Challenge 
of School Board Membership. 


Instruction 
CURRICULUM AND TEACHING 


From July 28 to 30, Professor Ralph R, 
Fields attended the meeting of the Ameri- 
can Association of Junior Colleges held in 
Chicago. 


NATURAL SCIENCES 


Tue annual convention of the Tennessee 
Education Association on April 8 was ad- 
dressed by Professor S. Ralph Powers. Pro- 
fessor Powers also attended and participated 
in the Science Education Section of the Ala- 
bama Academy of Sciences held at the State 
Teachers College, Troy, Ala., on May 6 to 
7. At the Science Workshop of Morgan 
State College, Baltimore, Md., held on June 
28, Professor Powers was consultant and dis- 
cussion leader. He also attended and parti- 
cipated in the Conference on the Place of 
Science in General Education held at Har- 
vard this summer. 

Professor Powers has been elected a mem- 
ber of the Board of Directors of the Na- 
tional Science Teachers Association for a 
period of three vears. His term of office 
began in July. 


Tue recent publication, New Directions in 
Science Teaching, by Laton and Powers and 
published by McGraw-Hill, is the report of 
a cooperative project undertaken by seven- 
teen schools in conjunction with the Bureau 
of Educational Research in Science of 
Teachers Col! 


A unique workshop-course was held this 
summer for teachers interested in learning 


the technological and social implications of 
aviation. The. Link Aviation Corporation 
worked with Professor Hubert M. Evans 
to develop the workshop. The group supple- 
mented its class work with frequent visits 
to airports and aircraft factories. 
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MATHEMATICS 


Proressor Howard Fehr will speak to a 
group of mathematics teachers at the meet- 
ing of the Connecticut Valley Association 
on November 12. 


On sabbatical leave, Professor John R. Clark 
js staving in Lahaska, Pa. He will return to 
the College on February 1. 


Tue mathematics department will have Dr. 
Paul Clifford as an instructor this fall. Dr. 
Clifford is assistant professor of mathematics 
at New Jersey State Teachers College, 
Upper Montclair, N. J. 


SPEECH AND DRAMATICS 


From August 29 to September 2, Professor 
Paul Kozelka was a member of the Univer- 
sitv Round Table at the Childrens Theatre 
Conference, sponsored by the American 
Educational Theatre Association and the 
American National Theatre and Academy. 
The conference was held in New York City. 


Tue summer production of the Drama 
Workshop was Oscar Wilde’s A Woman 
of No Importance. Performances were held 
in the Laboratory Theatre on August 3, 4, 
and 5. 


FINE AND INDUSTRIAL ARTS 


Art Education Today, 1948, an annual 
sponsored by the department and published 
by the Bureau of Publications, has been 
selected by the American Institute of 
Graphic Arts as one of the best-designed 
textbooks of 1948. 


Ar the summer meeting of the National Art 
Education Association, Professor Edwin 
Ziegfeld was re-elected president for a two- 
year term. A revised edition of Art Today, 
of which Professor Ziegfeld is co-author, 
has just been published by Henry Holt and 
Company. 


In July, Professor Ziegfeld met with offi- 
cials of the American Junior Red Cross and 
the chairman of the International Art Ex- 
change Committee to discuss policies of this 
year’s exchange. On August 15, he attended 
a meeting at the State Department in Wash- 
ington as a member of the Panel for the 
Arts in General Education, United States 
National Commission for UNESCO. 


MUSIC EDUCATION 


Tue 13th annual two-piano concert of Pro- 
fessor Raymond Burrows and Mr. Anthony 
Loudis, who is head of the University of 
Delaware’s music department and a member 
of the summer session staff at Teachers Col- 
lege, was held at McMillin Theatre on Wed- 
nesday, July 27. 


BUSINESS AND VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION 


ATTENDING a score of business education 
conferences and workshops in the summer, 
Professor John L. Rowe lectured and gave 
demonstrations in methods of teaching 
typing and shorthand at several institutions 
including the University of Wyoming in 
Laramie, Utah State Agricultural College in 
Logan and State College of Washington in 
Pullman during June. At that time, he was 
also in charge of and led conferences at the 
Secretarial Teachers Clinic in Bozeman, 
Montana, and the Pacific North West Edu- 
cation Clinic at the University of Idaho in 
Moscow, Idaho. Later in the month, Pro- 
fessor Rowe conducted a workshop on 
transcription for the New York-New Eng- 
land Business Schools Association. The 
workshop was held at the New York State 
College for Teachers in Albany. 

Recent articles by Professor Rowe in- 
clude “Modern Business Education” in 
Signposts, a publication of the Seattle Pub- 
lic Schools, and “Developing the Skill of 
Proofreading,” which appeared in Beacons, 
prepared by the Teachers College of Con- 
necticut, New Britain. 
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Institute of Adult Education 


A report on adult education by Professor 
Paul L. 


Based on a survey sponsored by the Insti- 


Essert was made public in June. 


tute, the report indicated that adults may 
soon outnumber children in educational in- 
stitutions and predicted that the Federal 
government will eventually sponsor “huge 
programs” in labor education. Believed to 
be the most comprehensive institutional 
study of the field, the report was based on a 


survey of 75 cities in 34 states. 


Institute of Administrative 
Research 


A new organization, known as the Asso- 
ciated Public Schools Systems, was formed 
this summer during the conference of 34 
school superintendents held at the College. 
Professor Paul R. Mort was made general 
secretary of the new group, which was set 
up for the purpose of speeding the accept- 
ance of new educational practice in public 
schools throughout the country. The asso- 
ciation, comprised of 57 school systems to 
date, will act as an independent organiza- 
tion but will be affiliated with the Institute 


for research purposes. 


Horace Mann-Lincoln 
Institute of School 
Experimentation 


Tue Joys and Problems of Child Rearing 
was recently published as the first in a series 
of books on adult-child go rns being 
prepared by the . Written by Pro- 
fessors Jersild, Charlotte del Solar, and Miss 
Ella S. Woodyard, in collaboration with 
Osborne and Robert 
gives the results of inter- 


Institut 


Professor Ernest G. 
Challman, the book 
views with 500 urban and suburban families 
over a three-month period. 


The study presents a cheerful view of 
parenthood in contrast with the recent flood 
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of material on “problem children.” The 
study uncovered 18,121 parental satisfac. 
tions as compared with 7,654 problems, a 
2.4 to I 

facts concerning the way parents feel about 
their children. The book was published by 
the Bureau of Publications on June 6 of this 
year, 


ratio. It also revealed interesting 


Proressor Jersild has written a new book 
entitled Childrens Interests, based on inter. 
views encouraging youngsters to talk about 
themselves: “If I had three wishes . . .” and 
The study 
shows that children attach far more im. 


“My happiest day was when...” 


portance to gifts than their actual material 
worth, and suggests that parents as well as 
schools might be wise to investigate the psy- 
chology of giving. Professor Jersild adds 
that “teachers might find it very rewarding 
to give an apple to their pupils.” j 


Office of Field Relations 


and Placement* 


The following recent appointments are 
reported by the Office of Field Relations 
and Placement: 


Adams, Ruth F., head of clothing department, 
Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Albertson, E. Joe, om teacher of general 
science, Roslyn High School, Roslyn, N. , # 


Ambrose, Philip S., teacher of social studies 
and administrative assistant to high school prin- 
cipal, City Schools, Carlsbad, N. M. 


Apfel, Margaret Dennis (A.M. 1942), super- 
visor of art, Public Schools, Malverne, N. Y. 

Arndt, Ruth Eleanore (A.M. 1947), teacher 
of homemaking, Commer High School, Yon- 


kers, N. Y. 


Austin, Lorena F. (A.M. 1944), supervisor of 
music, Grade Schools, West Orange, N. J. 


Avery, James S., teacher of social studies, 
Cranford High School, Cranford, N. J. 


*Any student who is taking or has taken twelt 


points of work at Teachers | ege may register with 
the Office of Fie ld Relations and Placement. Any stv 
lent in the allied schools of Columbia University who 
has carried twelve points of work is also eligible for 


registration. 
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Avres, Robert L., teacher of mathematics, 
Hempstead High School, Hempstead, N. Y. 


Bain, Chester A., instructor in history, Uni- 
versity of Bridgeport, Bridgeport, Conn. 


Baker, Muriel Emily, instructor in remedial 
reading, Reading Clinic, New York University, 
New York, N.Y. 

Balsbaugh, Carolyn R. (A.M. 1949), super- 
visor of critic teachers and student teachers, 
State Teachers College, New Paltz, N. Y. 


Barber, Kathleen L., educational director, 
School of Nursing, Hospital for the Women of 
Maryland, Baltimore, Md. 


Barbey, Frances G. (A.M. 1946), head resi- 
dent and counselor, Pomona College, Clare- 
mont, Calif. 


Barr, Ruth B. (A.M. 1949), teacher of first 
grade, Public School, Nyack, N. Y. 

Barrett, W. J., teacher of social studies, Pub- 
lic School, Marlborough, N. Y. 


Batterman, Charles (A.M. 1948), assistant var- 
sity swimming coach, Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass. 

Beasley, S. Louise, assistant professor of 
mathematics, Lindenwood College for Women, 
St. Charles, Mo. 


Belcher, John M. (A.M. 1948), teacher of 
commercial education, Atholton High School, 
Atholton, Md. 


Berry, Earl O., teacher of English, Romeo 
High School, Romeo, Mich. 


Bissell, Margaret A. (A.M. 1949), assistant 
director of nursing service, I fartford Hos- 
pital, Hartford, Conn. 


Bomboy, Charles H. (A.M. 1947), teacher of 
science, Mr. Pleasant Special School District, 
Wilmington, Del. 


Bothwell, Kenneth H. (A.M. 1943), supervis- 
ing principal, Columbia School, New Provid- 
ence Township, Berkeley Heights, N. J. 


Boyd, James B. (A.M. 1948), teacher of 
mathematics, Harrison High School, Harrison, 


Mm. ¥. 


Bragelli, Lazetta Gehm (A.M. 1947), teacher 
of remedial reading and English, Junior High 
School, Valley Stream, N. Y. 


Brendel, Robert G., teacher of commercial 
education, High School, Valley Stream, N. Y. 


Brenni, Vito J. (A.M. 1949), teacher of Eng- 
lish, Latin, French, and library, Fonda High 
School, Fonda, N. Y. 


Broadhead, Mabel R. (B.S. 1949), teacher of 
fourth grade, Siwanoy School, Pelham, N. Y. 


Brodhecker, Robert M. (A.M. 1949), super- 
visor of music, Brownstown Consolidated 
School, Brownstown, Ind. 


Brown, Alvin Montero (A.M. 1947), in- 
structor in physical education, Agricultural, Me- 
chanical, and Normal College, Pine Bluff, Ark. 


Bryce, Joan Meta (B.S. 1948), kindergarten 
teacher, Horace Greeley School, Chappaqua, 
N. Y. 

Bunyan, Dorothy (Prof. Dip. 1949), director 
of guidance, Alamo Heights High School, San 
Antonio, Tex. 


Burgner, Jewell Frances (A.M. 1949), teacher 
of fourth grade, Public Schools, Great Neck, 
N. Y. 

Burke, Rita Mary, teacher of French, Lauren- 
tide School, Grand Mere, Quebec, Canada. 


Burrus, Harry C., Jr. (A.M. 1948), assistant 
professor of -physical education, Washington 
University, St. Louis, Mo. 


Bush, James O. (A.M. 1946), director of phys- 
ical education, Oglethorpe University, Ogle- 
thorpe University, Ga. 

Byers, Grace Shaw, teacher of physical edu- 
cation, Public School, Nutley, N. J. 


Calvert, Robert, Jr. (A.M. 1949), director of 
vocational guidance and placement, Hanover 
College, Hanov er, Ind. 


Camery, Wilda (A.M. 1944), assistant chief in 
education, Bureau of Public Health Nursing, 
Department of Health, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Campbell, Marjorie Dunn, assistant professor 
of art, Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar 
Falls, lowa. 


Cannella, Albert A. (A.M. 1948), teacher of 
mathematics and physics, Stony Point High 
School, Stony Point, N. Y. 


Carlson, Alberta V. (B.S. 1949), pediatric 
supervisor, Medical Center, University of Kan- 
sas, Kansas City, Kan. 


Carlsteen, Frances B. (A.M. 1944), teacher 
of third grade, Rockville Elementary School, 
Rocky ille, Md. 


Carmody, Claton L. G. (A.M. 1948), instruc- 
tor in health and physical education, Central 


Washington College of Education, Ellensburg, 
Wash. 


Casey, Leo M. (Ed.D. 1949), supervising 


principal, Union Free School, Morrisonville, 


N. Y. 
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Castellana, Joseph A. (A. M. 1949), teacher 
of fifth grade, Park Avenue School, Williston 
Park, N. Y. 


Caster, Bethel M. (A.M. 1946), assistant pro- 
fessor of clothing, Texas State College for 
Women, Denton, Tex. 


Casto, Coy R. (A.M. 1948), instructor in 


jewelry, Allied Trades School, Inc., Baltimore, 
Md. 
Chappell, Gene Carol (A.M. 1948), teacher 


of fifth grade and music, Tahoe Elementary 
School, Sacramento, Calif. 


Chetel, Mitchel (A.M. 1947), instructor in 
music and dramatics, New Lincoln School, New 
York, N. Y. 

Christie, Roberta (Ed.D. 1948), associate pro- 
fessor of psychology, Stephens College, Colum- 


bia, Mo. 


Clark, Lois Ethel (B.S. 1939), counselor, Jun- 
ior High School, Elkins Park, Pa. 


Clark, William C., Jr., teacher of arts and 
crafts, Lakeshore Junior High School, Shreve- 
port, La. 


Coffman, William E., associate professor of 
psychology, Oklahoma Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College, Stillwater, Okla. 


Cohen, Martin B. (A.M. 1949), acoustic spec- 
ialist, Veterans Administration Regional Office, 
New York, N. Y. 

Cole, Barbara J., instructor in art, 
Schools, Woodsville, N. H. 


Public 


Colver, Jean (A.M. 1946), director of stu- 
dents, New Jersey College for Women, New 
Brunswick, N. J. 


Conlin, Henry L. (A.M. 1949), teacher of 
voice, Port Chester Junior High School, Port 
Chester, N. Y. 

Conrad, George (A.M. 1947), associate pro- 


fessor of art, Illinois State Normal University, 
Normal, Ill. 


Cowan, Mary Letitia (M.A. 1948), head of the 
department of home economics, Tusculum 
College, Greenville, Tenn. 


teacher of 
Springfield, 


Crabtree, Lee S. 
music, 


Mass. 


(A.M. 1949), 
Technical High School, 


Cramer, Virginia E., teacher of English and 
student counselor, High Mowing School, Wil- 
ton, N. H. 


Crawford, Wayne H. (A.M. 1947), associate 
professor of physical education, University of 
Florida, Gaines\ ille, Fla. 


RECORD 


Cressy, Richard W. (A.M. 1947), teacher of 
history and social studies, New Canaan High 
School, New Canaan, Conn. 


Crofton, Anne Marie (A.M. 1943), teacher 
of second grade, Great Neck-Lakeville School, 
Great Neck, N. Y. 

Cruickshank, Florence H. (B.S. 1937), nurse- 
teacher, Public Schools, Great Neck, N. Y. 


Cumbers, Alfred H. (A.M. 1949), teacher of 
social studies, Central I ligh School, Valley 
Stream, N. Y. : 


Cunningham, Donald Martin (B.S. 1949), 
teacher of music, Public Schools, Guilford. 
Conn. 


Davis, Andrew P. (Ed. D. 1949), professor of 
physical education, Mississippi Southern Col. 
lege, Hattiesburg, Miss. 

Davis, John A. (A.M. 1939), core teacher, 
New Lincoln School, New York, N. Y. 

Day, Joyce FE. (A.M. 1949), assistant profes. 
sor of nursing, College of Nursing, Wayne 
University, Detroit, Mich. 

Deane, Virginia I. (A.M. 1948), 
Ginn and Co., Chicago, III. 


Dellinger, Hal D., chairman of department 
Joliet Junior College, Joliet, Ill. 


consultant, 


of music, 
Dennison, Charles P., director of adult edu- 
cation, Public Schools, Great Neck, N. ¥. 


Norma Louise, instructor in 
physical education, Washington University, St. 
Louis, Mo. 


Depperman, 


De Vinney, Margaret L. (A.M. 1947), teacher 
of second grade, Public Schools, Great Neck, 
N. Y. 

Diehm, Eleanor Emmi (A.M. 1949), super- 


visor and teacher of art, Glenwood Landing 
and Syosset, N. Y., Public Schools. 


Di Martino, Angelo A., teacher of biology, 
Leonia High School, Leonia, N. J. 


Downing, Robert Briggs (A.M. 1949), teacher 
of geometry and | nglish, Staples High School, 
Westport, Conn. 


Dreyer, Brother Theodore (A.M. 1946), in- 
structor in German, Gonzaga University, Spo- 
kane, Wash. 


Dunburg, Robert W. (A.M. 1947), teacher 
of art, Huntington High School, Huntington, 
N. Y. 


Dunn, Florence F. 
nursing education, 


Rochester, N. Y. 


(A.M. 1948), instructor im 
University of Rochester, 
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Dunn, James Gerard (A.M. 1947), teacher 
of English, Rhinebeck Central School, Rhine- 
beck, N. Y. 

Durnin, Richard G. (B.S. 1947), critic teacher, 
State Teachers College, Fitchburg, Mass. 


Dutka, Nicholas F. (A.M. 1949), teacher of 
mathematics and science, American Depen- 
dents School, Germany. 


East, Marjorie S. M. (A.M. 1948), associate 
professor of home economics, Simmons College, 
Boston, Mass. 


Flsea. Eloise, teacher of third grade, Lake- 
ville School, Great Neck, N. Y. 

Emery, Clifton W., Jr., assistant professor of 
education, Tufts College, Medford, Mass. 


Emmett, Rachel (A.M. 1942), instructor in 
physical education, Purdue University, La- 
favette, Ind. 


Erickson, Evelyn (A.M. 1936), teacher of 
Latin, French and Spanish, Mahopac High 
School, Mahopac, N. Y. 


Ervin, Max T. (A.M. 1948), coordinator of 
elementary music, Public Schools, Great Neck, 
N. Y. 

Fall, Charles R., associate professor of educa- 


tion, University of Buffalo, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Farr, Gladys (A.M. 1942), teacher of first 
grade, Green Vale School, Glen Head, N. Y. 


Farriss, Robert, supervisor of music, Maple 
Heights Schools. Maple Heights, Ohio. 


Faulls, Robert Weston, teacher of English, 
High School, Point Pleasant, N. J. 


Fava, Diana Marie (A.M. 1949), teacher of 
art, Union City Public Schools, Union City, 


N. J. 


Fawcett, Kathleen (A.M. 1947), teacher of 
second grade, Bronxville Public Schools, Bronx- 


ville, N. Y. 


Fehr, Beatrice (A.M. 1941), home demon- 
stration agent, Maryland State Extension Serv- 
ice, Frederick, Md. 


Fellows, Pierson D., teacher of social studies, 
Verona High School, Verona, N. J. 


Ferrey, Dorotha L. (A.M. 1943), dietitian, 
Kent State University, Kent, Ohio. 


Ferris, Mary Ellen (A.M. 1949), kindergarten 
teacher—teacher of first grade, Public Schools, 
Cranford, N. i. 


Fischer, Charlotte (B.S. 1939), teacher of 
first grade, Hillsborough School District, San 
Mateo, Calif. 


Fishbein, Alice, teacher of sixth grade, Jewish 
Center School, Woodmere, N. Y. 


Fisher, Katharine M. (A.M. 1949), teacher of 
first grade, Tenakill School, Closter, N. J. 


Follmer, Phoebe G. (A.M. 1946), dean of 
women, Dickinson College, Carlisle, Pa. 


Foster, Florence Christine (Ed. D. 1948), pro- 
fessor of physical education, Florida State Uni- 
versity, Tallahassee, Fla. 

Fowble, Fred (A.M. 1949), teacher of com- 
mercial education, Millford Mill High School, 
Pikesville, Md. 

Fox, Joan (A.M. 1949), intern in clinical 
psychology, Illinois Neuropsychiatric Institute, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Fox, Margaret G. (A.M. 1940), associate pro- 
fessor of corrective physical education, State 
University of lowa, lowa City, lowa. 


Frech, John A., principal, Lakeville and New 
Hyde Park Schools, Great Neck, N. Y. 


Frizzle, Arnold L. (Ph.D. 1949), associate pro- 
fessor of romance languages, Drake University, 
Des Moines, lowa. 


Gage, Russell Gerard (A.M. 1933), teacher 
of English and journalism, Rosemead High 
School, Rosemead, Calif. 


Gallagher, William F., teacher of social 
studies and coach, Scarborough School, Scar- 


borough, N. Y. 


Garner, Harry F., assistant professor of edu- 
cation, Temple University, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Gawne, John O. (A.M. 1947), counselor, 
Boston University, Boston, Mass. 


Geffen, Cynthia (A.M. 1947), teacher of 
physical education, Greenacres School, Scars- 
dale, N. Y. 

Geyer, George H. (Ed.D. 1940), assistant 
superintendent of schools, San Diego Unified 
School District, San Diego, Calif. 


Glynn, Rosemary P. (A.M. 1946), personnel 
director, St. Joseph’s College for Women, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Godshall, Frances R., assistant professor of 
home economics, Temple University, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


Golden, Odette (A.M. 1945), instructor in 
French and Spanish, Central Washington Col- 
lege of Education, Ellensburg, Wash. 


Goldzieher, S. Topper (A.M. 1949), head 
nursery school teacher, Fresh Meadows Nursery 
School, Flushing, N. Y. 
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Gordon, Edna M. (B.S. 1949), assistant direc- 
tor of nurses, Polyclinic Hospital, New York, 
i ee F 

Green, Mary Mc B. (A.M. 1930), director of 
the Nursery School and assistant professor of 
education, Wheaton College, Norton, Mass. 


Griffin, Tolbert Gill (A.M. 1949), dean and 
instructor in mathematics, St. Mary’s Female 
Seminary-Junior College, St. Mary’s City, Md. 


Grogan, Robert S., Jr. (A.M. 1949), teacher of 
fourth grade, Crow Island School, Winnetka, 


Ill. 


Groomes, M. Virginia (A.M. 1948), in- 
structor in voice, Elon College, Elon College, 
N.C. 

Grubbs, Hazel Arline (A.M. 1942), first grade 
critic teacher, State Teachers College, Oneonta, 
N. Y. 

Haight, Donald C. (A.M. 1949), teacher of 
social studies, Charlotte Valley Central School, 
Davenport, N. Y. 


Halpin, Andrew W.. associate professor of 
educational psychology, University of Tennes- 
see, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Harris, Raymond P. (Ed.D. 1942), associate 
professor of education, Eastern Illinois State 
College, Charleston, Ill. 


Harris, Zoe (A.M. 1931), dietitian, Texas 
Technological College, Lubbock, Tex. 


Haycock, Everett (A.M. 1949), instructor in 
art, Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, Ohio. 


Heilman, Charles L. (A.M. 1942), associate 
professor of health and physical education, 
Drake University, Des Moines, low a. 


Heiney, John Follmer (A.M. 1935), superin- 
tendent of schools, Mr. Pleasant Special School 
District, Wilmington, Del. 


Heller, Jane, teacher of first and second 
grades, Hale School, Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 


Henry, Virgil (Ed.D. 1948), superintendent 
of schools, Public Schools, Orland Park, Ill. 


Herder, John H., instructor in speech, New 
York University, New York, N. Y. 


Hewitt, Richard, head of residence, Miami 
University, Oxford, Ohio. 


Hicks, Charles B. (A.M. 1942), director of 
secretarial training, Ohio State University, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Hofacker, Charles Henry (A.M. 1949), teach- 


er of seventh grade, Center School, Trumbull, 
Conn. 


Hoffman, Elizabeth V., teacher of first grade 
Public Schools, Monterey, Calif. 


Holland, Bernadette B. (A.M. 1949), speech 
correctionist, Public Schools, West Hartford, 
Conn. 


Holley, Doris E.. teacher of English, Junior 
High School, Canal Zone. 


Hollingsworth, William T. (A.M. 1948), co- 
ordinator of student activities, Mississippi State 


College, State College, Miss. 

Holmes, Louise L. (A.M. 1947), acting diree- 
tor of public health nursing, Mississippi State 
Board of Health, Jackson, Miss. 


Horak, Kanel (A.M. 1948) 
health education, State Teachers College, Cort- 


land, N. Y. 


instructor in 


I 


Horns, John (A.M. 1936), supervisor of art, 
San Leandro Elementary School District, San 
Leandro, Calif. 


Hoxie, Jean M. (A.M. 1948), teacher of art, 
Monroe School, Phoenix, Ariz. 


Hughell, Wilma, dean of girls, Huntington 
Beach Union High School, Huntington Beach, 


Calif, - 


Hunter, Adele oe A.M. 1945), teacher of art, 
Public Schools, Great Neck, N. Y. 


Hunter, Raymond R. (A.M. 1948 


in physical 


Pe as 


, Instructor 


education, Public Schools, Hastings, 


Huntley, Velma F. (B.S. 1933), instructor in 
science, Edgewood Park Junior College, Briar- 


cliff Manor, N. Y. 


Isaacs, Claire, speech correctionist, New York 
League for the Hard of Hearing, New York, 
mM. Ee. 


Jantunen, Helen (B.S. 1940), college publica- 
tions editor, Vassar ( ‘ollege, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 


Jensen, Carl (A.M. 1948), teacher of French, 
High School, Greenwich, Conn. 


Jensen, Virginia Adams (A.M. 1935), in- 
structor in physical education, Panzer College 
of Physical Education and Hygiene, East 
Orange, N. J. 

Jones, Gladys, director of pe rsonnel, South- 
west Texas State Teachers College, San \larcos, 
Tex. 

Kanzler, Ernest V. (A.M. 1940), teacher of 
social studies, High School, Katonah, N. Y. 


Kenworthy, Leonard S., associate professor of 
education, Brooklyn College, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Kersey, Frederick F. (A.M. 1948), instructor 
jn art, Parker Gray High School, Alexandria, 
Va. 

Kidder, David Harwell (A.M. 1949), director 
of religious education and minister of music, 
Asbury Methodist Church, Salisbury, Md. 


Kilroe, Harriet C. (A.M. 1948), instructor in 
art, Public Schools, Glencoe, Ill. 

Kirsch, Victor, teacher of general science, 
Public Schools, Gloversville, N. Y. 

Knakal, Rudolph L. (A.M. 1949), teacher of 
chemistry and biology, High School, Bloom- 


field, N. J. 


Knickerbocker, Robert F. (A.M. 1949), 
teacher of economics, High School, Cranford, 
N. J. i 


Koerner, John Maxwell (A.M. 1945), guid- 
ance counselor and teacher of history, North 
Phoenix High School, Phoenix, Ariz. 


Kolburne, Cynthia M. (A.M. 1948), teacher 
of science, Leonard School for Girls, New 


York, N. Y. 


Krause, Bjorn O. (A.M. 1949), teacher of 
biology and general science, Jonathan Dayton 
Regional High School, Springfield, N. J. 


Kruk, Arthur F. (A.M. 1949), supervisor of 
art, State College, Superior, Wis. 


Kuhl, Patricia A., teacher of physical educa- 
tion, Riverhead High School, Riverhead, N. Y. 


La Barr, James L., teacher of English, High 


School, Amityville, N. ¥. 


Lachenbruch, Rachel (B.S. 1943), instructor 
in art, lowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, 
lowa. 


Ladyko, Emil S. (A.M. 1949), instructor in 
physical education, Arizona State College, Flag- 
staff, Ariz. 


Lauer, William A. (A.M. 1947), supervisor of 
music, William Hall High School, West Hart- 
ford, Conn. 


Lee, Elizabeth B. (A.M. 1949), assistant pro- 
fessor of music, West Virginia Wesleyan Col- 
lege, Buckhannon, W. Va. 


Lemon, Irene FE. (A.M. 1934), teacher of his- 
tory, Birch Wathen School, New York, N. Y. 


Lester, Betty E. (A.M. 1948), teacher of 
remedial reading, Public Schools, New Rochelle, 
i # 

Lewis, J. Hayden, supervising principal, 
Sharon Elementary School, Sharon, Conn. 


Lierheimer, Alvin P. (A.M. 1949), teacher 
of sixth grade, Flower Hill School, Port Wash- 
ington, N. Y. 

Linde, Florence A. (M.S. 1944), assistant pro- 
fessor of biology, Wells College, Aurora, N. . 2 


Lindroos, Margaret, teacher of mathematics, 
Mineola High School, Mineola, N. Y. 


Linn, Maynard W. (A.M. 1947), lecturer in 
education and_ principal of the Laboratory 
School, San Francisco State College, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 

Lofgren, Harold Richard (A.M. 1947), as- 
sistant professor of art, New York State Col- 
lege for Teachers at Buffalo, N. Y. 

Longenbach, Burton W., teacher of art, 
Cranford High School, Cranford, N. J. 


Lorimer, W. C. (Ed.D. 1948), research as- 
sistant to superintendent, Winnipeg School 
System, Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada. 


Lowans, Warren H. (A.M. 1949), teacher of 
social studies, Bloomfield, N. J., High School. 


Lux, Lloyd H. (A.M. 1948), director of 
physical education and athletics, Bates College, 
Lewiston, Me. 


MacCormack, John (A.M. 1949), supervisor 
of music, Public School, Bergenfield, N. J. 


Madden, Theodore (A.M. 1947), assistant in 
psychology, Payne Whitney Institute, Cornell 
Medical, and New York Hospital, New 
York, N. Y. 

Mair, Marion W. (A.M. 1932), dean of girls, 
Friends Academy, Locust Valley, N. Y. 

Malmstrom, Karin (A.M. 1949), teacher of 
art, Roosevelt School, Taft, Calif. 


Marantz, I. Clint (A.M. 1949), teacher of 
English and dramatics, Senior High School, 
Huntington, N. Y. 


Marshall, Virginia Johnson, teacher of stenog- 
raphy, High School, Holtville, Calif. 


Martin, John Henry (A.M. 1940), principal, 
academic and vocational high schools, King- 


ston, N. 1 2 


Mather, Richard B. (A.M. 1940), assistant 
professor of education, American International 
College, Springfield, Mass. 

Mathers, Louise K. (A.M. 1940), secretary of 
admissions, Juilliard School of Music, New 
York, N. Y. 

McBride, Mildred Maylea (A.M. 1949), in- 


structor in music, Kamehameha School for 
Girls, Honolulu, T. H. 
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McCann, Mary E. (A.M. 1947), cafeteria di- 
rector, Public Schools, Port Washington, N. Y. 


McClellan, Mary M. (A.M. 1949), dean of 
girls, West Phoenix High School, Phoenix, Ariz. 


McDowell, Elizabeth (A.M. 1933), assistant 
in home economics, Pennsylvania State College, 
State College, Pa. 


McFeeter, Ruth Emily (A.M. 1949), instruc- 
tor in physical education, Pennsylvania State 
College, State College, Pa. 


McLaughlin, Eleanor T. (A.M. 1943), direc- 
tor of campus training school, State Teachers 
College, Milwaukee, Wis. 


McMeen, George H., assistant professor of 
mathematics, New Jersey State Teachers Col- 
lege, Newark, N. J. 


McMillan, Mary Flewellen (A.M. 1948), 
teacher of English and dramatics, Salem Acad- 
emy, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


McNeill, John, instructor in physical educa- 
tion, Hempstead Public Schools, Hempstead, 
N. Y. 


Menk, Pauletta, teacher of art, Public Schools, 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


Meyers, Carlton R. (A.M. 1948), instructor 
in physical education, Yale University, New 
Haven, Conn. 


Miller, Ada Charlotte (A.M. 1943), teacher of 
music, Stockton Unified School District, Stock- 
ton, Calif. 


Miller, Jean (A.M. 1939), teacher of com- 
mercial education, Ellis College School, New- 
town, Pa. 


Miller, Marshall L. (A.M. 1934), professor 
and head of cooperative department and grad- 
uate placement, University of Louisville, Louis- 
ville, Ky. 


Miner, James A. (A.M. 1948), teacher of 
mathematics, Passaic Valley High School, Little 
Falls, N. J. 


Minerd, Robert E. (A.M. 1947), instructor in 
music, Public Schools, Bronxville, N. Y. 


Miranda, Mildred, supervisor of music, Public 
Schools, Lodi, N. J. 


Misner, Frank (Ph.D. 1934), principal, Bronx- 
ville Senior School, Bronxville, N. Y. 


Monell, Miriam (A.M. 1949), teacher of 
biology and health, Mineola High School, 
Mineola, N. Y. 


Monger, Kathryn J. (A.M. 1947), dean of 
women, Earlham College, Earlham, Ind. 


Morrell, Jane Lydia (A.M. 1944), teacher of 
third grade, Oak Lane Country Day School, 
Temple University, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Morrow, William Rowe, teacher of social 
studies, Rye High School, Rye, N. Y 


Mortimer-Maddox , Rosalind Gantz (A.M. 
1926), teacher of second grade, Salisbury Cen. 
tral School, Lakeville, Conn. 


Mullins, David W. (Ed.D. 1941), executive 
vice-president, Alabama Polytechnic Institute, 
Auburn, Ala. 


Murphy, Orrielle, dean of students, State 
Teachers College, Oneonta, N. Y. 


Neal, Betty, college nurse, Colby Junior Col- 
lege for Women, New London, N. H. 


Newlove, Herbert C., supervisor of art, Pub. 
lic Schools, Plattsburg, N. Y. 


Niemi, Allan L. (Prof. Dip. 1948), head, de- 
partment of music, Northern Michigan College 
of Education, Marquette, Mich. 


Noland, Florence (A.M. 1947), teacher of 
mathematics, John Burroughs School, Clay- 
ton, Mo. 


Norris, Albert M. (A.M. 1948), instructor in 
French and German, Bloomfield College, 
Bloomfield, N. J. 


Olson, Audrey Maria (A.M. 1948), teacher 
of music, Public Schools, Bogota, N. J. 


Orr, E. Jeanette (A.M. 1939), head, depart- 
ment of home economics, Dean Academy and 
Junior College, Franklin, Mass. 


Osburn, Harriet S. (A.M. 1949), librarian, 
Bellport School, Bellport, N. Y. 


Palmer, Lydia (A.M. 1949), teacher of 
second grade, Public Schools, Great Neck, N. Y. 


Parker, Audrey M. (A.M. 1947), dean of 
women, Ohio Wesley an University, Delaware, 
Ohio. 


Parmelee, Donald S., teacher of physical 
education and social studies, Grand View High 
School, Grand View, Idaho. 


Parody, Ovid F. (Ed.D. 1948), principal, 
Battle Hill School, White Plains, N. Y. 


Patrick, Baxter S. (A.M. 1939), associate 
personnel director, Antioch College, Yellow 
Springs, Ohio. 


Peyser, Joseph L. (A.M. 1949), teacher of 
English, Le College Moderne de Garcons, 
Bordeaux, France. 


Phelan, Celestine G., teacher of third grade, 
Public Schools, Malverne, N. Y. 
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Pietan, Norman (A.M. 1945), State Teachers 
College, St. Cloud, Minn. 


Pineault, John L., Jr., instructor in business 
education, State Teachers College, Mankato, 
Minn. 

Pipkin, Mamie Lou (A.M. 1949), instructor 
of physical education, University of Texas, 
Austin, Tex. 


Plank, J. Phillip (A.M. 1948), executive di- 
rector, Wilmington, Del., Music School. 


Plew, Bette Ellen (A.M. 1949), instructor in 
home economics, West Phoenix High School, 
Phoenix, Ariz. 


Pomeroy, Addison Robert (A.M. 1946), head 
of English department, Hastings High School, 
Hastings, N. Y. 

Prior, Shirley Ann (A.M. 1949), residence 
director, Eastman School of Music, Rochester, 
 ¥ 

Pucciarelli, Donato (A.M. 1949), teacher of 
French, Latin and English, Central School Dis- 
trict No. 1, Pine Bush, N. Y. 


Quirk, John Francis, teacher of social studies, 
High School, Hudson, N. Y. 


Randel, Barbara (A.M. 1946), teacher of art, 
Pierson School, Tarrytown, N. Y. 


Reiff, Alvin Ira, instructor in science, The 
Thacher School, Ojai, Calif. 


Rein, Melvin D. (A.M. 1947), instructor in 
music, Danbury State Teachers College, Dan- 
bury, Conn. 


Richards, James M. (A.M. 1948), teacher of 
special classes, Howard Academy, Ocala, Fla. 


Richardson, James Walls (Ph.D. 1940), pro- 
fessor of education, Oklahoma Agricultural and 
Mechanical College, Stillwater, Okla. 


Robbins, Sidney S. (A.M. 1943), rehabilita- 
tion and vocational training officer, Interna- 
tional Refugee Organization, Austria, Europe. 


Roberson, Mary E. (A.M. 1938), assistant 
professor of home economics, Centenary Col- 
lege, Shreveport, La. 


Rodgers, Anna Pauline (A.M. 1938), head, 
department of home economics, Albion Col- 
lege, Albion, Mich. 


Roney, Henry B., Jr. (A.M. 1949), teacher of 
social studies, Manhasset Bay School, Port 
Washington, N. Y. 


Roome, Warren G. (A.M. 1939), assistant 
professor of mathematics, Radford College, 
Radford, Va. 


Russell, Olive Ruth, head, department of 
psychology, Western Maryland College, West- 
minster, Md. 


Rydout, George Andrew, director of physi- 
cal education, Sewickley, Pa., Academy. 


Saddlemire, Gerald (A.M. 1947), director of 
counseling and assistant professor of psy- 
chology, Wittenberg College, Springfield, Ohio. 


Sammon, Rita Mary C. (A.M. 1947), teacher 
of mathematics, Dwight School, Englewood, 
N. J. 


Saveland, Robert N., teacher of social studies, 
Harris Teachers College, St. Louis, Mo. 


Schaffer, Sidney C., teacher of grades, Public 
School, Williston Park, N. Y. 


Schaffner, Mary L. (A.M. 1948), director of 
— School, Baldwin School, Bryn Mawr, 
a. 


Schmauk, Helen R. (A.M. 1930), teacher of 
second grade, Woodward School, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. ‘ 


Schoener, Jayson L. (A.M. 1949), instructor 
in sculpture and ceramics, Munson-Williams- 
Proctor Institute, Utica, N. Y. 


Scholl, Miriam (A.M. 1939), associate pro- 
fessor of home economics and manager of 
dining hall, University of Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 


Schraegle, Anna Elizabeth (A.M. 1947), as- 
sistant director, School of Nursing, Johns 
Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 


Schwebel, Milton (Ph.D. 1949), assistant 
professor of education, New York University, 
New York, N. Y. 

Shepherd, David L. (A.M. 1947), teacher of 


remedial reading, Glen Burnie High School, 
Glen Burnie, Md. 


Sherman, Murray (A.M. 1947), psychologist, 
City College of the City of New York, N. Y. 


Shimer, Mary Louise, instructor in physical 
education, Mattoon High School, Mattoon, III. 


Sickler, Mary Suzanne (A.M. 1948), teacher 
of home economics, High School, West 
Orange, N. J. 


Sierks, Edward F. (Ed.D. 1948), associate in 
health education, National Tuberculosis As- 
sociation, New York, N. Y. 


Sikorski, Joseph C. (A.M. 1948), instructor 
in physical education, New Canaan High 
School, New Canaan, Conn. 
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Skidmore, Charles Jay (Prof. Dip. 1948), in- 
structor in marriage education, Stephens Col- 
lege, Columbia, Mo. 


Smith, Jeanette M. (B.S. 1924), teacher of 


art, High School, Westwood, N. J. 


Spaar, Virginia Lois (A.M. 1949), teacher of 
French and English, Senior High School, Glen 
Cove, N. Y. 


Springstead, Natalie Neff (A.M. 1947 
teacher of first grade, Hoover School, Santa 


Ana, Calif. 


Stenz, Hildegard T. (A.M. 1947), teacher of 
speech, Public Schools, Fair Lawn, N. J. 


Stevens, Louise G. (A.M. 1946), teacher of 
English, High School, Great Neck, N. Y. 


Stewart, Harriet (A.M. 1948), instructor in 
physical education, Morehead State College, 
Morehead, Ky. 


Stollberg, Robert (Ed.D. 1947 


), associate pro- 
fessor of science, 


San Francisco State College, 


San Francisco, Calif. 

Stottle, Ward (B.S. 1938), director of art, 
Public Schools, Rome, N. Y. 

Sturley, Eric A., assistant professor of mathe- 


matics, Meadville, Pa. 
Swan, Zaida Sutton (A.M. 
first grade, Public Schools, 
Sweig, Belle Linda 
of business education, 
ness Science, Miami 


Allegheny College, 


teacher of 


Los N. M. 


(A.M. 1942), instructor 
Walsh School of Busi- 
3each, Fla. 


1949), 
Alamos, 


Taylor, Herbert F. (A.M. 1948), teacher of 
mathematics and science, Quaker Ridge School, 
Scarsdale, N. Y. 


Earl F. 


University 


(A.M. 1947), instructor in 

of Rochester, N. Y. 
Tetkowski, Clement (A.M. 1947), instructor 

in art, New York State Teachers 


at Buffalo, N. Y. 


Telschow, 
psychology, 


College for 


5 


Thompson, Elizabeth E ngle, principal, Public 
School, Great Neck, N 


Thompson, Leslie F. (A.M. 1947), assistant 
football coach, Ilona Prep School, New Rochelle, 
IN. a: 

Trump, Karl R., instructor in voice, 
of Wooster, Wooster, Ohio. 


Valentine, Viola L. (A.M. 
in physical education, St. 
Institute, Lawrenceville, Va. 


College 


1949), instructor 
Paul’s Polytechnic 


Veatch, Sarah (A.M. 1948), assistant professor 


of speech, Wesleyan College, Macon, Ga. 


Wagner, Stanley H. (A.M. 1949), teacher of 
English, High School, Babylon, N. Y. 


Wake, William H.., 


instructor in geography, 
State 


College of Washington, Pullman, Wash, 


Wallace, Morris Sheppard (Ed.D. 1948), as. 
sociate professor of education, Oklahoma Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College, Stillwater, 


Warner, Allen E. (A.M. 1949), instructor jp 
music, Richmond Professional Institute of the 
College of William and Mary, Richmond, Va, 

Wasko, Peter F.., 
Chanute Air Force 


Rantoul, Ill. 


instructor in meteorology, 
Officers Training School, 


Blanche (A.M. 


Teachers College, 


Waugaman, 
of art, State 


1949), Supervisor 


Indiana, Pa, 


Wayne, Arthur (A.M. 1948), instructor in 
music, East ~~ < ad Elementary School, 
East Hempstead, N. Y. 

Wehr, Samuel D. (A.M. 1939), instructor in 
English, Temple University, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Welch, Roy Claude (A.M. 1949), director 
of music, High School, Zachary, La. 


Wells, Dorothy E. (A.M. 1948), instructor in 
department of student life, City College of the 
City of New York, New York, N. Y. 

Wentling, Verda Mae (A.M. 1947), clinical 
psychologist, City College of the City of New 
York, New York, N. Y. 

Whitfield, Powell, professor of 
Polytechnic Institute, 


education, 


Tennessee Cookeville. 


Wiersma, Greta (A.M. 1946), head of de- 
partment of art, High School, Great Neck, 
N. Y. 

Williams, Alva D., teacher of art, High 
School, West Haven, Conn. 

Williams, Paul E. (A.M. 1938), assistant pro- 
fessor of education, University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville, Tenn. 

Wolf, Mildred (A.M. 1947), teacher of Eng- 
lish, High School, Islip, N. Y. 

Wood, Doris Turnbull (A.M. assistant 
director of placement, College of Home Eco- 
nomics, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 


Woodw ard, | lenry Bascot Yh, J 
associate professor of education 
Alabama, University, Ala. 


r. (Ed.D. 1948), 
University of 


Zera, Gladys (A.M. 1945), teacher of music, 
Public School No. 40, Bronx, N. Y. 
Zimmer, Virginia Linakis, kindergarten 


teacher, Public Schools, Great Neck, N. Y. 
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Anprew BD. Horr (Ph.D. 1938) was elected 
president of the National Education Asso- 
ciation at its 87th annual meeting in Boston. 
Dr. Holt has been executive secretary of the 
Association for 12 


Tennessee Education 


years. 


Heten Kiouk Kim (Ph.D. 1931) was given 
the honorary degree of Doctor of Laws by 
Boston University on March 14. Miss Kim 
is Korean representative to the United Na- 
tions and president of Ewha Woman's Uni- 
versity in Korea. 


Tue syndicated column, “Today’s Birth- 
dav.” honored Peart Mclver (A.M. 1933) 
on June 23. Miss Mclver is chief of the Of- 
fice of Public Health Nursing, U. S. Public 
Health Service, and president of the Ameri- 
can Nurses Association. 

Grorce Canpreva (Fd.D. 1949) left for 
Pakistan in June to take over a post with 
the Foreign Service of the Department of 
State. His duties will be under the jurisdic- 
tion of the International Education and In- 
formation Division, Public Affairs Overseas 
Program. Dr. Candreva resigned from the 
faculty of the School of Social Studies at 
Yorktown Heights, N. Y., to take the Pakis- 
tan assignment. 


At the University of Miami, Fla., Orme M. 
Crem (Ph.D. 1924) has been promoted to 
the rank of Professor of Education. 


At the invitation of the Israeli Government, 
Noan Narpt (Ph.D. 1935) is organizing a 
department of research and experimentation 
for the government Ministry of Education. 
He will be in charge of curriculum con- 


struction, evaluation of achievement, ad- 
ministration and statistics. Dr. Nardi, psy- 
chologist and consultant for the Jewish 


New York, 


sumed his duties in September. 


Education Committee in as- 


Marcaret Arnstein (A.M. 1929) has re- 
ceived an appointment to the newly re- 
organized U. S. Public Health Service. Miss 
Arnstein was formerly an associate professor 
of nursing at the University of Minnesota 
in Minneapolis. 


Puitie Gorvon (Ph.D. 1949), Eastern chair- 


man and national vice-chairman of the 
Music Educators National Conference com- 
mittee on contemporary music in the United 
States, was in charge of the contemporary 
music meeting and concert at the Eastern 
Music Educators Conference in Baltimore 


this spring. 


Marie EF. Weis (A.M. 1931) has resigned 
her position as home economics instructor at 
Bradford Junior College in Bradford, Mass., 
to accept a similar position at the Western 
College, Oxford, Ohio. Miss Wells has also 
been on the staff of Columbia University 
and Cornell University. 


Kurt Friepraick (Ed.D. 1948) has been ap- 
pointed assistant professor at the San Diego 
State College, San Diego, Calif. 

Tue third national Silversmithing Work- 
shop Conference for teachers, held August 
1-26 at the Rhode Island School of Design 
in Providence, was attended by Veronica 
G. Amer (A.M. 


one of twelve teachers awarded fellowships 


1938). Miss Amter was 


to the conference this year. She is fine arts 
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teacher at the Grover Cleveland High 
School in Ridgewood, N. Y. 


Tue conference of Texas school adminis- 
trators held at A. & M. College of Texas, 
College Station, Tex., on June 27 to 29, had 
as speaker and consultant Morris S. Wat- 
Lace (Ed.D. 1948). Dr. Wallace is an as- 
sociate professor of education at the Uni- 
versity of Mississippi. 


Wiroa G. Camery (A.M. 1944) has been 
named associate chief of the Education 
Bureau of Public Health Nursing in Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. Previously, Miss Camery had 
been educational supervisor with the Mont- 
clair Public Health Nursing Service in 
Montclair, N. J. 


A former graduate student, FLoyp D. New- 
Port, who was principal of the Hastings 
Junior-Senior High School at Hastings-on- 
Hudson, N. Y., during the 1945-46 school 
year, has been appointed principal of the 
Emmet Belknap Junior High and Elemen- 
tary Schools, Lockport, N. Y. 


Joe A. Appite (Ed.D. 1942), associate pro- 
fessor of education at San Diego State Col- 
lege, was director of a summer education 
workshop sponsored by the college and the 
San Diego County Schools. 


Rutu E. Jones (A.M. 1928) has been pro- 
































moted to the rank of assistant professor g 
the Campus Elementary School of the State 
Teachers College, New Paltz, N. Y. Miss 


Jones joined the school staff in 1928. 


Irving A. Brock (A.M. 1948) will be the 
new director of vocal and instrumental 
music for the coming school year at the 
Kingsley, lowa, public schools. 


A group of teachers, supervisors, and prin. 
cipals honored IsaBeLLa Stewart (B.S. 1939) P 

at a luncheon in the Waldorf-Astoria, New | 7” 
York, upon her retirement as principal of e 

Public Schools 107 and 69 in the Bronx, At 
the close of the luncheon, the Isabell 
Stewart Associates was formed to meet am fF” 
nually, 


Dorotnoy V. Mummery (A.M. 1929) has 
accepted a position as kindergarten super. 
visor at the New Mexico State Teachers 
College in Silver City, N. M. Miss Mum. 
mery has been teaching and doing research 
work in child development at the Univer. 
sity of Georgia. 


Naomi Rinenart (A.M. 1948) supervised 
the training of teachers at Kent State Uni- 
versity in Kent, Ohio, for six weeks this 
summer. During the winter, Miss Rinehart 
teaches at Oxford Elementary School ia 
Cleveland Heights, Ohio. 





